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CHAPTER IX. THE GAME MADE. 

Wuite Sydney Carton and the Sheep of the 
risons were in the adjoining dark room, speak- 
ing so low that not a sound was heard, Mr. 
Lorry looked at Jerry in considerable doubt and 
mistrust. ‘That honest tradesman’s manner of 
receiving the look, did not inspire confidence ; 
he changed the leg on which he rested, as often 
as if he had fifty of those limbs, and were trying 
them all; he examined his finger-nails with a 
very questionable closeness of attention; and 
whenever Mr. Lorry’s eye caught his, he was 
taken with that peculiar kind of short cough re- 
quiring the hollow of a hand before it, which is 
seldom, if ever, known to be an infirmity atten- 

dant on perfect openness of character. 

“ Jerry,” said Mir. Lorry. ‘Come here.” 

Mr. Cruncher came forward sideways, with 
one of his shoulders in advance of hin. 

“What have you been besides a messenger ?” 

After some cogitation, accompanied with an 
intent look at his patron, Mr. Cruncher con- 
ceived the luminous idea of replying, “ Agricul- 
tooral character.” 

“My mind misgives me much,” said Mr. 
Lorry, angrily shaking a forefinger at him, 
“that you have used the respectable and great 
house of Tellson’s as a blind, and that you 
have had an unlawful occupation of an infamous 
description. If you have, don’t expect me to 
befriend you when you get back to England. 
If you have, don’t expect me to keep your 
secret. Tellson’s shall not be imposed upon.” 

“TI hope, sir,” pleaded the abashed Mr. 
Cruncher, “that a gentlemat like yourself wot 
I’ve had the honour of odd jobbing till I’m grey 
at it, would think twice about harming of me, 
even if it wos so—I don’t say it is, but even if it 
wos. And which it is to be took into account that 
if it wos, it wouldn’t, even then, be all o’ one 
side. ‘There’d be two sides to it. There 
might be medical doctors at the present hour, 
a picking up their guineas where a honest 
tradesman don’t pick up his fardens—fardens! 
no, nor yet his half fardens—half fardens! no, 


at. Tellson’s, and a cocking their medical eyes at 
that tradesman on the sly, a going in and going 
out to their own carriages—ah! equally like 
smoke, if not more so. Well, that ’ud be imposing, 
too, on Tellson’s. For you cannot sarse the 
goose and not the gander. And here’s Mrs. 
Cruncher, or leastways wos in the Old England 
times, and would be to-morrow, if cause given, 
a floppin’ agen the business to that degree as is 
ruinating — stark ruinating! Whereas them 
medical doctors’ wives don’t flop—catch ’em at 
it! Or, if they flop, their floppings goes in 
favour of more patients, and how can you 
rightly have one without the t’other? Then, 
wot with undertakers, and wot with parish 
clerks, and wot with sextons, and wot with 
private watchmen (all awaricious and all in it), 
a man wouldn’t get much by it, even if it was so. 
And wot little a man did get, would never 
prosper with him, Mr. Lorry. He'd never have 
no good of it; he’d want all along to be out of 
the line, if he could see his way out, being once 
in—even if it wos so.” 

“Ugh!” cried Mr. Lorry, rather relenting, 
nevertheless, “I am shocked at the sight of 
ou.” 
ae: Now, what I would humbly offer to you, 
sir,” pursued Mr. Cruncher, “even if it wos so, 
which I don’t say it is ——” 

“ Don’t prevaricate,” said Mr. Lorry. 

“ No, I will zoé, sir,” returned Mr. Cruncher, 
as if nothing were further from his thoughts or 
ractice—“ which I don’t say it is— wot I would 
1umbly offer to you, sir, would be this. Upon that 
there stool, at that there Bar, sets that. there boy 
of mine, brought up and growed up to be a man, 
wot will errand you, message you, general-light- 
job you, till your heels is where your head is, if 
such should be your wishes. If it wos so,, which 
I still don’t say it is (for 1 will not prewaricate 
to you, sir), let that there boy keep his father’s 
place, and take care of his mother; don’t blow 
upon that boy’s father—do not do it, sir—and 
let that father go into the line of the reg’lar 
diggin’, and make amends for what he would 
have un-dug—if it wos so—by diggin’ of ’em in 
with a will, and with conwictions respectin’ the 
future keepin’ of ’em safe. That, Mr. Lorry,” 
said Mr. Cruncher, wiping his forehead with his 
arm, as an announcement that he had arrived at 
the peroration of his discourse, “is wot I would 
respectfully offer to you, sir. A man don’t see 
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the way of Subjects without heads, dear me, 
plentiful enough fur to bring the price down to 
porterage and hardly that, without havin’ his 
serious thoughts of things. And these here 
would be mine, if it wos so, entreatin’ of you 
fur to bear in mind that wot I said just now, 
I up and said in the good cause when I might 
have kep’ it back.” 

“That at least is true,” said Mr. Lorry. 
“Say no more now. It may be that I shall 
yet stand your friend, if you deserve it, and 
repent in action—not in words. I want no more 
words.” 

Mr. Cruncher knuckled his forehead, as 
Sydney Carton and the spy returned from the 
dark room. “Adieu, Mr. Barsad!” said the 
former; “our arrangement thus made, you have 
nothing to fear from me.” 

He sat down in a chair on the hearth, over 
against Mr. Lorry. When they were alone, Mr. 
Lorry asked him what he had done ? 

“Not much. [If it should go ill with the 
prisoner, I have ensured access fo him, once.” 

Mr. Lorry’s countenance fell. 

“Tt is all I could do,” said Carton. “To 

ropose too much, would be to put this man’s 

Freadl under the axe, and, as he himself said, 
nothing worse could happen to him if he were 
denounced. It was obviously the weakness of 
the position. There is no help for it.” 

* But access to him,” said Mr. Lorry, “ if it 
should go ill before the tribunal, will not save 
him.” 

“ T never said it would.” 

Mr. Lorry’s eyes gradually sought the fire ; 
his sympathy with his darling, and the heavy 
disappointment of this second arrest, gradually 
weakened them; he was an old man now, over- 
borne with anxiety of late, and his tears fell. 

* You are a good man and a true friend,” 

said Carton, in an altered voice. ‘“ Forgive me 
if I notice that you are affected. I could not see 
my father weep, and sit by, careless. And I could 
not respect your sorrow more, if you were my 
father. You are free from that misfortnne, how- 
ever.” 
Though he said the last words, with a slip into 
his usual manner, there was a true feeling and 
respect both in his tone and in his touch, that 
Mr. Lorry, who had never seen the better side 
of him, was wholly unprepared for. He gave 
him his hand, and Carton gently pressed it. 

“To return to poor Darnay,” said Carton. 
“Don’t tell Her of this interview, or this ar- 
rangement. It would not enable Her to go to 
see him. She might think it was contrived, in 
case of the worst, to convey to him the means of 
anticipating the sentence.” 

Mr. Lorry had not thought of that, and he 
looked quickly at Carton to see if it were in his 
mind. It seemed to be; he returned the look, 
and evidently understood it. 

“She might think a thousand things,” he 
said, “.and any of them would only add to her 
trouble, Don’t speak of me to her. As I said 
to you when I first came, I had better not see 
her. I can put my hand out to do any little 





helpful work for her that my hand can find to 
do, without that. You are going to her, I hope ? 
She must be very desolate to-night.” 

*“T am going now, directly.” 

“Tam glad of that. She has such a strong 
you and reliance on you. How 


attachment to 
does she look ? 

. —" and unhappy, but very beautiful.” 

& 1? 

It was a long, grieving sound, like a sigh— 
almost like a sob. It attracted Mr. Lorry’s 
eyes to Carton’s face, which was turned to the 
fire. A light, or a shade (the old gentleman could 
not have said which), passed from it as swiftly 
as a change will sweep over a hill-side on a wild 
bright day, and he lifted his foot to put back 
one of the little flaming logs, which was tumblin; 
forward. He wore the white riding-coat an 
top-boots, then in vogue, and the light of the fire 
touching their light surfaces made him look 
very pale, with his long brown hair, all un- 
trimmed, hanging loose about him. His in- 
difference to fire was sufficiently remarkable to 
elicit a word of remonstrance from Mr. Lorry; 
his boot was still upon the hot embers of the 
flaming log, when it had broken under the 
weight of his foot. 

“IT forgot it,” he said. 

Mr. Lorry’s eyes were again attracted to his 
face. Taking note of the wasted air which 
clouded the ‘naturally handsome features, and 
having the expression of prisoners’ faces fresh 
in his mind, he was strongly reminded of that 
expression, 

* And your duties here have drawn to an end, 
sir ?” said Carton, turning to him. 

“Yes. As I was telling you last night when 
Lucie came in so unexpectedly, I have at length 
done all that I can do here. I hoped to have 
left them in perfect safety, and then to have 
quitted Paris. I have my Leave to Pass. I 
was ready to go.” 

They were both silent. 

“ Yours is a long life to look back upon, sir ?” 
said Carton, wistfully. 

“Tam in my seventy-eighth year.” 

“You have been useful all your life ; steadily 
and constantly occupied; trusted, respected, 
and looked up to ?” 

“1 have been a man of business, ever since 
I have been aman. Indeed, I may say that I 
was a man of business when a boy.” 

“See what a place you fill at seventy-eight. 
How many people will miss you when you leave 
it empty !” 

“ A solitaryold bachelor,” answered Mr. Lorry, 
shaking his head. “There is nobody to weep 
for me.” 

“How can you say that? Wouldn’t She 
weep for you? Wouldn’t her child?” 

“Yes, yes, thank God. I didn’t quite mean 
what I said.” 

“Tt is a thing to thank God for; is it not ?” 

“ Surely, surely.” 

“If you could say, with truth, to your own 
solit heart, to-night, ‘I have secured to 
myself the love and attachment, the gratitude 
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or respect, of no human creature ; I have won 
myself a tender place in no regard; I have done 
nothing good or serviceable to be remembered 
by!’ your seventy-eight years would be seventy- 
eight heavy curses; would they not ?” 

“You say truly, Mr. Carton; I think they 
would be.” 

Sydney turned his eyes again upon the fire, 
and, after a silence of a few moments, said : 

“T should like to ask you: Does your child- 
hood seem far off? Do the days when you sat 
at your mother’s knee, seem days of very long 
ago ?” ; 

Responding to his softened manner, Mr. 
Lorry answered : 

«Twenty years back, yes; at this time of my 
life, no. For, as I draw closer and closer to the 
end, I travel in the circle, nearer and nearer to 
the beginning. It seems to be one of the kind 
smoothings and preparings of the way. My 
heart is touched now, by many remembrances 
that had long fallen asleep, of my pretty young 
mother ~ I so old !), and by many associations 
of the days when what we call the World was 
not so real with me, and my faults were not con- 
firmed in me.” 

“T understand the feeling!” exclaimed Car- 
ton, with a bright flush. “And you are the 
better for it ?” 

“T hope so.” 

Carton terminated the conversation here, by 
rising to help him on with his outer coat ; “ but 
you,” said Mr. Lorry, reverting to the theme, 
“you are young.” 

* Yes,” said Carton. “I am not old, but my 
young way was never the way to age. Enough 
of me.” 

“ And of me, I am sure,” said Mr. Lorry, 
* Are you going out ?” 

“ T'll walk with you to her gate. You know 
my vagabond and restless habits. If I should 
prowl about the streets a long time, don’t be 
uneasy; I shall reappear in the morning. You 
go to the Court to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, unhappily.” 

“T shall be there, but only as one of the 
crowd. My Spy will find a place for me. Take 
my arm, sir.” 

Mr. Lorry did so, and they went down stairs 
and out in the streets. A few minutes brought 
them to Mr. Lorry’s destination. Carton left 
him there ; but lingered at a little distance, and 
turned back to the gate again when it was shut, 
and touched it. He had heard of her going to 
the prison every day. “She came out here,” he 
said, looking about him, “ turned this way, must 
have trod on these stones often. Let me follow 
in her steps.” 

It was ten o’clock at night when he stood 
before the prison of La Force, where she had 
stood hundreds of times. A little wood-sawyer, 
having closed his shop, was smoking his pipe at 
his shop-door. 

“ Good night, citizen,” said Sydney Carton, 
pausing in going by; for, the man eyed him in- 
quisitively. 

“ Good night, citizen.” 














“ How goes the Republic ?” 

* You mean the Guillotine. Not ill. Sixty- 
three to-day. We sliall mount toa hundred soon. 
Samson and his men complain sometimes, of 
being exhausted. Ha, ha, ha! He is so droll, 
that Samson. Such a Barber!” 

* Do you often go to see him-—— 

“Shave? Always. Every day. 
barber! You have seen him at work 

“ Never.” 

“Go and see him when he has a good batch. 
Figure this to yourself, citizen; he shaved the 
sixty-three to-day, in less than two pipes ! Less 
than two pipes. Word of honour!’ 

As the grinning little man held out the pipe 
he was smoking, to explain how he timed the 
executioner, Carton was so sensible of a rising 
desire to strike the life out of him, that he turned 
away. 

* But you are not English,” said the wood- 
sawyer, “though you wear English dress ?” 

“Yes,” said Carton, pausing again, and an- 
swering over his shoulder. 

“ You speak like a Frenchman.” 

* T am an old student here.” 

* Aha, a perfect Frenchman ! 
Englishman.” 

* Good night, citizen.” 

* But go and see that droll dog,” the little 
man persisted, calling after him. “ And take a 
pipe with you !” 

Sydney had not gone far out of sight, when 
he stopped in the middie of the street under a 
glimmering lamp, and wrote with his pencil on a 
scrap of paper. Then, traversing with the de- 
cided step of one who remembered the way well, 
several dark and dirty streets—much dirtier 
than usual, for the best public thorough- 
fares remained uncleansed in those times of 
terror—he stopped at a chemist’s shop, which 
the owner was closing with his own hands. A 
small, dim, crooked shop, kept in a tortuous, 
up-hill thoroughfare, by a small, dim, crooked 
man. 

Giving this citizen, too, good night, as he con- 
fronted him at his counter, he laid the scrap 
of paper before him. “ Whew!” the chemist 
whistled softly, as he read it. “Hi! hi! hi!” 

Sydney Carton took no heed, and the chemist 
said : 
For you, citizen ?” 

“ For me.” 

“You will be careful to keep them separate, 
citizen? You knowthe consequences of mixing 
them ?” 

* Perfectly.” 

Certain small packets were made and given 
to him. He put them, one by one, in the 
breast of his inner coat, counted out the money 
for them, and deliberately left the shop. 
“There is nothing more to do,” said he, glanc- 
ing upward at the moon, “until to-morrow. I 
can’t sleep.” 

It was not a reckless manner, the manner in 
which he said these words aloud under the fast- 
sailing clouds, nor was it more expressive of 
negligence than defiance. It was the settled 
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manner of a tired man, who had wandered and 
struggled and got lost, but who at length struck 
into his road and saw its end. 

Long ago, when he had been famous among 
his earliest competitors as a youth of great pro- 
mise, he had followed his father to the grave. 
His mother had died, years before. These solemn 
words, which had been read at his father’s grave, 
arose in his mind as he went down the dark 
streets, among the heavy shadows, with the moon 
and the clouds sailing on high above him. “I 
am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord : 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me, shall never die.” 

In a city dominated by the axe, alone at night, 
with natural sorrow rising in him for the sixty- 
three who had been that day put to death, and 
for to-morrow’s victims then awaiting their 
doom in the prisons, and still of to-morrow’s 
and to-morrow’s, the chain of association that 
brought the words home, like a rusty old ship’s 
anchor from the deep, might have been easily 
found. He did not seek it, but repeated them 
and went on. 

With a solemn interest in the lighted win- 
dows where the people were going to rest, for- 
getful through a few calin hours of the horrors 
surrounding them; in the towers of the 
churches, where no prayers were said, for the 
popular revulsion had even travelled that length 
of self-destruction from years of priestly impos- 
tors, plunderers, and profligates ; in the distant 
burial-places, reserved, as they wrote upon the 
gates, lor Eternal Sleep ; in the abounding gaols ; 
and in the streets along which the sixties rolled 
to a death which had become so common and 
material, that no sorrowful story of a haunting 
Spirit ever arose among the people out of all 
the working of the Guillotine ; with a solemn 
interest in the whole life and death of the city 
settling down to its short nightly pause in fury ; 
Sydney Carton crossed the Seine again for the 
lighter streets. 

Few coaches were abroad, for riders in 
coaches were liable to be suspected, and gen- 
tility hid its head in red nighteaps, and put on 
heavy shoes, and trudged. Dut, the theatres 
were all well filled, and the people poured cheer- 
fully out as he passed, and went chatting home. 
At one of the theatre doors, there was a little 
girl with a mother, looking for a way across the 
street through the mud. He carried the child 
over, and before the timid arm was loosed from 
his neck asked her for a kiss. 

“1 am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me, shall never dic.” 

Now, that the streets were quiet, and the 
night wore on, the words were in the echoes of 
his feet, and were in the air. Perfectly calm 
and steady, he sometimes repeated them to him- 
self as he walked; but, he heard them always. 

The night wore out, and, as he stood upon the 
bridge listening to the water as it splashed the 
river-walls of the Island of Paris, where the 





picturesque confusion of houses and cathedral 
shone bright in the light of the moon, the day 
came coldly, looking like a dead face out of the 
sky. Then, the night, with the moon and the 
stars, turned pale and died, and for a little while 
it seemed as if Creation were delivered over to 
Death’s dominion. 

But, the glorious sun, rising, seemed to strike 
those words, that burden of the night, straight 
and warm to his heart in its long bright rays. 
And looking along them, with reverently shaded 
eyes, a bridge, of light appeared to span the air 
between him and the sun, while the river sparkled 
under it. 

The strong tide, so swift, so deep, and certain, 
was like a congenial friend, in the morning still- 
ness. He walked by the stream, far from the 
houses, and in the light and warmth of the sun 
fell asleep on the bank. When he awoke and was 
afoot again, he lingered there yet a little Jonger, 
watching an eddy that turned and turned pur- 
poseless, until the stream absorbed it, and earried 
it on to the sea.—* Like me !” 

A trading-boat, with a sail of the softened 
colour of a dead leaf, then glided into his view, 
floated by him, and died away. As its silent 
track in the water disappeared, the prayer that 
had broken up out of fis heart for a merciful 
consideration of all his poor blindnesses and 
errors, ended in the words, “ I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.” 

Mr. Lorry was already out when he got back, 
and it was easy to surmise where the good old 
man was gone. Sydney Carton drank nothing 
but a little coffee, ate some bread, and, having 
washed and changed to refresh himself, went out 
to the place of trial. 

The court was all astir and a-buzz, when the 
black sheep—whom many fell away from in 
dread —pressed him into an obscurecorner among 
the crowd. Mr. Lorry was there, and Doctor Ma- 
nette was there. She was there, sitting beside 
her father. 

When her husband was brought in, she 
turned a look upon him, so sustaining, so encou- 
raging, so full of admiring love and pitying ten- 
derness, yet so courageous for his sake, that it 
called the healthy blood into his face, brightened 
his glance, and animated his heart. If there 
had been any eyes to notice the influence of her 
look, on Sydney Carton, it would have been seen 
to be the same influence exactly. 

Before that unjust Tribunal, there was little 
or no order of procedure, ensuring to any ac- 
cused person any reasonable hearing. There 
could have been no such Revolution, if all laws, 
forms, and ceremonies, had not first been so 
monstrously abused, that the suicidal vengeance 
of the Revolution was to scatter them all to the 
winds. 

Every eye was turned to the jury. The same 
determined patriots and good republicans as 
yesterday and the day before, and to-morrow 
and the day after. Eager and prominent among 
them, one man with a craving face, aud his fin- 
gers perpetually hovering about his lips, whose 
appearance gave great satisfaction to the spec- 
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tators. A life-thirsting, cannibal-looking, bloody- 
minded juryman, the Jacques Three of Saint 
Antoine. ‘The whole jury, as a jury of dogs 
empannelled to try the deer. 

Every eye then turned to the five judges and 
the public prosecutor. No favourable eaning 
in that quarter, to-day. A fell, uncompromising, 
murderous business-meaning there. Every eye 
then sought some other eye in the crowd, and 
gleamed at it approvingly; and heads nodded 
at one another, lela bending forward with a 
strained attention. 

Charles Evrémonde, called Darnay. Released 
yesterday. Re-accused and re-taken yesterday. 
TIndictment delivered to him last night. 
Suspected and Denounced enemy of the Re- 
public, Aristocrat, one of a family of tyrants, 
one of a race proscribed, for that they had 
used their abolished privileges to the infamous 
oppression of the people. Charles Evrémonde, 
called Darnay, in right of such proscription, ab- 
solutely Dead in Lai. 

To this effect, in as few or fewer words, the 
Public Prosecutor. 

The President asked, was the Accused openly 
denounced or secretly ? 

“Openly, President.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“Three voices. 
of Saint Antoine.” 

* Good.” 

“ Thérése Defarge, his wife.” 

“Good.” 

“ Alexandre Manette, physician.” 

A great uproar took ase in the court, and in 
the midst of it, Doctor Manette was seen, pale and 
trembling, standing where he had been seated. 

“ President, I indignantly protest to you that 
this isa forgery and a fraud. You know the 
accused to be the husband of my daughter. 
My daughter, and those dear to her, are far 
dearer to me than my life. Who and where 
is the false conspirator who says that I denounce 
the husband of my child ?” 

“Citizen Manette, be tranquil. To fail in 
submission to the authority of the Tribunal 
would be to put yourself out of Law. As to 
what is dearer to you than life, nothing can be 
so dear to a good citizen as the Republic.” 

Loud acclamatious hailed this rebuke. The Pre- 
sident rang his bell, and with warmth resumed. 

“If the Republic should demand of you the 
sacrifice of your child herself, you would have 
no duty but to sacrifice her. Listen to what is 
to follow. In the mean while, be silent !” 

Frantic acclamations were again raised. Doc- 
tor Manette sat down, with his eyes looking 
around, and his lips trembling; his daughter 
drew closer to him. The craving man on the 
jury rubbed his hands together, and restored 
the usual hand to his the. 

Defarge was produced, when the court was 
quiet enough to admit of his being heard, and 
rapidly expounded the story of the imprisonment, 
and of his having been a mere boy in the Doctor’s 
service, and of the release, and of the state of 


Ernest Defarge, wine-vARdor 





the prisoner when released and delivered to him. 





This short examination followed, for the court 
was quick with its work. 

“You did good service at the taking of the 
Bastille, citizen ?” 

*T believe so.” 

Here, an excited woman screeched from the 
crowd: “You were one of the best patriots 
there. Why not say so? You were a cannonier 
that day there, and you were among the first to 
enter the accursed fortress when it fell. Patriots, 
I speak the truth !” 

t was The Vengeance who, amidst the warm 
commendations of the audience, thus assisted 
the proceedings. The President rang his bell ; 
but, The Vengeance, warming with encourage- 
ment, shrieked, “I defy that bell !” wherein she 
was likewise much commended. 

“Inform the Tribunal of what you did that 
day within the Bastille, citizen.” 

“T knew,” said Defarge, looking down at his 
wife, who stood at the bottom of the steps on 
which he was raised, looking steadily up at him; 
“T knew that this prisoner, of whom I speak, 
had been confined in a cell known as One Hun- 
dred and Five, North Tower. I knew it from 
himself. He knew himself by no other name 
than One Hundred and Five, North Tower, 
when he made shoes under my care. As I serve 
my gun that day, I resolve, when the place shall 
fall, to examine that cell. It falls. I mount to the 
cell, with a fellow-citizen who is one of the Jury, 
directed by a gaoler. I examine it, very closely. 
In a hole in the chimney, where astone has been 
worked out and replaced, I find a written paper. 
This is that writtén paper. I have made it my 
business to examine some specimens of the 
writing of Doctor Manette. This is the writing 
of Doctor Manette. I confide this paper, in the 
writing of Doctor Manette, to the hands of 
the President.” 

“ Let it be read.” 

In a dead silence and stillness—the prisoner 
under trial looking lovingly at his wife, tis wife 
only looking from him to look with solicitude at 
her father, Doctor Manette keeping his eyes 
fixed on the reader, Madame Defarge never 
taking hers from the prisoner, Defarge never 
taking his from his feasting wife, and all the 
other eyes there intent upon the Doctor, who 
saw none of them—the paper was read, as 
follows. 





LIFE. 
Lire is a tree, and we and all mankind 
Are but the tender gerin or fruit thereon. 
Some born to blossom, some to fade away, 
Some to endure the end by furthest stay. 
And so it haps, at first in waxen buds 
Doth Infancy appear; then Childhood, rich 
In promise of the great hereafter, smiles 
Amid its rosy bloom ; and afterward 
There cometh Boyhood, green in all device, 
In whom as yet the stream of knowledge runs 
But sour and undefined. Then followeth Man, 
Assuming both the tone of rounder thought 
And comeliness more sound. Hence anxious year, 
With mellow grace do dwell within the minds 
Until the heavy-laden weight of age 
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Struggleth with life, e’en as the fruitage ripe 
Doth wrestle with its stem; and then both fall 
To earth from whence both sprang. 

Yet, mortal, hear, 
And chiefly note, O man, the fruit shall die 
Whilst thou endure the vast eternity. 
Let then thine ead Le such thou may’st rejoice 
In the full garner of thy Master's choice. 





CLOCKS MADE OF FLOWERS. 


FLOWERING, botanists tell us, usually takes 
place at a definite period of a plant’s existence, 
and this precise and important epoch is regu- 
lated by certain laws, hitherto unexplained, but 
called periodicity. Of all the propensities of 
plants, none seem more strange than their dif- 
ferent periods of blossoming; some producing 
their flowers in winter or at the very first dawn- 
ing of spring, many when the spring is esta- 
blished, some at midsummer, and others not 
until autumn. One of the earliest blossoms is 
the snowdrop, which has beeu described as 

The herald of the flowers 

Sent with its small white flag of truce to plead 

For its beleaguered brethren; supplicantly 

It prays stern Winter to withdraw his troop 

Of winds and blustering storms, and having won 

A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 


To the expectant host. 

The small, white blossom of the witlow grass, 
which is so delicately minute that a specinien of 
both flower and foliage could be enclosed in 
a cirele not larger than a lady’s ring, is a 
herald of the flowers, peeping up above the 
snow during the month of February. The 
black-rooted lellebore (Helleborus niger), on 
the contrary, chooses to flower last of all the 
jlants, and waits until Christmas, when, heed- 
ss of the cold, it sends forth its clear white 
blossoms, tlius winning for itself the name of 
the Christmas rose. 

Gilbert White illustrates the law of pe- 
riodicity by the vernal and autumnai crocus 
(Crocus satirus), which have such an affinity 
that the best botanists only make varieties of 
the same genus, of which there is only one 
species, not being able to discern any difference 
in the corolla, or in its internal structure. Yet 
the vernal crocus expands its flowers by the 
beginning of March at farthest, and often in 
very rigorous weather; and cannot be retarded 
but by some violence offered: while the autum- 
nal (the saffron) defies the influence of the 
spring and summer, and will not blow till most 
plants begin to fade and run to seed. This cir- 
cumstance is one of the wonders of the creation, 
little noticed because a consmon occurrence ; yet 
it would be as difficult of explanation as the 
most stupendous phenomenon im nature. 

Periodicity is supposed to be chiefly dependent 
on the temperature of the climate in which 
the plants grow; because it is observed that, 
when transferred to other climates where 
the seasons are reversed, they have for some 
time a tendency to flower at their accustomed 
period of the year, but ultimately accommodate 
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themselves to the new seasons. However, ip 
the same climate, some individuals of a species, 
from a peculiar idiosyncrasy, regularly flower 
earlier than others. Decandolle mentions a 
horse chesuut-tree at Geneva which always 
flowered a month before its neighbours. On 
the twentieth of March, one thousand cight 
hundred and fourteen, when the First Napo- 
leon made his memorable return from the 
island of Elba, a horse chesnut-tree in the 
Tuileries Garden was found in full blossom, and, 
ever since, the Parisians have watched this tree 
with interest every spring for the first appear- 
anees of flowering. Within the last few years, 
however, another anda younger tree has eclipsed 
the “ marronnier du vingt Mars,” by blossoming 
three or four days before it. Matter-of-fact 
persons, who have examined this Bonapartist 
tree, assert that its flowering is not due to any 
patriotic feeling, but is owing to the particularly 
favourable position which it occupies; being 
planted where it can catch every ray of sun, and 
where it is protected from the cold winds. 

As the flowering of different species takes 
place at different seasons of the year, so also 
many species open their flowers only at certain 
hours of the day. 

This periodicity of plants in opening and 
closfag their blossoms has enabled many inge- 
nious botanists, including Linneus, to form 
floral dials or clocks, by means of which the 
different hours of the day may be ascertained. 
Commencing at three o’clock in the morning 
(for no flower wakes up before the lark), 
the goat’s-beard blossom forms one of the 
best floral indices of the hours of the 
day, opening at sunrise and closing at noon. 
This plant, while flowering, is easily recognised 
hy its sea-green stem, two feet high, and by its 
long green leaves, almost as slender as young 
wheat, which distinguish it at once from the 
other species of compound flowers, with their 
variously-cut foliage. After blossoming, the 
Ee may be known by its round downy ball of 
ight brown seeds, to which the plant owes its 
rustic name of goat’s-beard. It is also called 
noonday flower, jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, and star 
of Jerusalem. 

The daisies sprinkling our meadows, received 
their pretty name from their opening only to 
the morning light, and many persons have felt 
like Chaucer : 

And whanne that it is eve, I renne blithe 

As soon as ever the sunne ginneth west, 

To seene this flowre, how it will go to rest. 
He also says: 

That well by reason men callé it maie, 

The daisie or els the eie of the daie. 
And Spencer in the Faerie Queene speaks of— 

The little dazy that at evening cluses. 

The common centaury (Erythraca centau- 
rium) is another plant whieh wakes up with 
the sun. It is a frequent flower on heaths, and 
on cliffs by the sea, from June to Septem- 
ber; but, in cloudy weather, ‘the beautiful 
rose and golden coloured blossoms are all closed 
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up, nor are they ever 'to be seen in ‘full beauty 
after three o’clock. 

At about four o’clock the dandelion (Taraxa- 
cum dens leonis) spreads its golden blossoms to 
the rising sun; and five o’clock is announced 
by the flowering of the smooth hawk’s-beard 
(Crepis teetorium) growing upon the walls. 
Towards six o’clock the viper’s grass (Scar- 
zonera) blossoms, while from six to seven the 
flowers of various kinds of sow’s thistle (Son- 
chus) and hawkweed (Hieracium) make their 
appearance. Precisely at seven o’clock the 
flowers of the common lettuce (Lactuca sativa) 
burst forth into bloom ; and, between seven and 
eight, Venus’s looking-glass (Specularie specu- 
lum) begins to show its pretty self, from which 
it may perhaps be inferred that the goddess is 
not a very early riser. At eight o’clock, if the 
sky be neither cloudy nor rainy, the scarlet 
pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis) unfolds its blos- 
soms. Nine o’clock is marked by the flowering 
of the creeping mouse-ear hawkweed (Hieracium 
lubium). From nine to ten of a summer's 
morning the red sandwort (Arenaria rubra), 
with its starry blossoms like silver pennies— 
varying in colour froin a deep purple to a deli- 
eate lilac or white—may be seen spangling the 
grass in their full loveliness; but, by four 
o’cleck, each blossom is clesed up from the 
dews which twilight brings. At ten, a poi- 
sonous sort of juniper, the purple savin 
(Juniperus subina), opens its flower leaves. 
Punctually at eleven, the common star of Beth- 
lehem (Ornithogelum umbellatum) expands its 
star-like white and green blossoms, flowering 
during two or three weeks, but never unfolding 
except in bright sunshine, and even then not be- 
fore eleven ; hence gardeners often call it eleven- 
o’clock-lady, and the French term it la belle 
donze heures. The Alpine single-flowered hawk- 
weed (Hieracium alpinum) comes out at the 
same time. No plant by its flowering distinctly 
marks mid-day ; although many varieties of fig- 
trees blossom about that time. 

Commencing at oneo’clock, there isthe suecory 
(Chicorium), and, at two, the squill hyacinth 
(Scilla pomeridiana). The common marigold 
(Calcutula arvensis) is put down in the calendar 
for three o’clock ; but this is found to be uncer- 
tain. By four o’clock, the four o’clock flower 
(Mirabilis lichotome) blooms; and, at five 
o’clock, the flower of the wall, hawkweed 
(Hieracium murarum) makes its appearance. 

From five to six, the pale rose-coloured petals 
of the sweet-scented night-flowering catchfly 
(Silene noctiflora) disclose themselves. And, on 
portions of the sides of those towering and ma- 
jestic cliffs which border the shore for several 
miles along the east of Dover, thousands of 
these starry blossoms are seen in their 
full glory about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, growing on stems about a foot high, 
and exhaling a powerful perfume resemblmg 
— acid. When, however, this odour is 
porne upon the sea breeze, it is said to be deli- 
cious, The flowers retain their peculiarity of 
opening only in the evening, even after they are 





gathered; and their scent is then almost too 
powerful to be borne in a room. 

At six o’clock the evening primrose (Anothera 
brinnis) opens its large primrose-coloured, 
somewhat fragrant blossoms, just when the 
summer twilight is on its way. Its mode of 
expanding is curious; the petals being held 
together at the summit by the hooked ends of 
the calyx, the segments of the flower-cup at 
first separate at the base, and the yellow 
petals peep through these openings a long 
time before the flower is fully blown. The ex- 
pansion is very gradual until the blossom is free 
from the hooks at the top; but, when this is 
effected, it unfolds very quickly for a minute or 
two, and then stops ; after which it opens slowly, 
spreading itself out quite flat. The whole of 
this process sometimes occupies half an hour, 
and often a little sudden noise is made as it 
jerks the topmost hooks asunder. The flowers 
vom next day discoloured and flaccid, so that 
the plant has little beauty until evening. Occa- 
sionally, however, a blossom or two may be seen 
fully open even at noonday. 

The night-flowering stock (Matthiola tristis) 
is all day withered, needing the air of 
night to freshen it into vigour and sweetness, 
Between seven and eiglit o’clock in the even- 
ing during the summer, the queen of night 
flowers, the magnificent night-tlowering cerens 
(Cerens noctiflora) begins to open its blossoms ; 
and, by eleven o'clock, these are in full blow. 
The calyx of the flower, when open, is nearly a 
foot in diameter. The inside is of a splendid 
yellow colour, appearing like the rays of a bright 
star, while the outside ts of a dark brown. ‘The 
petals, being purely white, add considerably to 
the lustre of the golden star; and while they 
are in bloom, these flowers are certainly un- 
surpassed for beauty and fragrance. Another 
cerens (Cerens myticalus) is also night-flower- 
ing, beginuing to open between seven and eight, 
au being fully expanded by ten o’clock. 

At eight o’clock, in hot weather, the beautiful 
flowers of the marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalapa) 
unfold themselves, but it sometimes happe 
if the weather is cool, or the sun is obscured, 
they open in the daytime. 

The nine o’clock flower, the latest, is called 
the mournful geranium (Geranium triste). Lin- 
neeus named all night-flowering blossoms mourn- 
ful plants (Florus triste), and many, this gera- 
nium included, deserve the name from their dull 
eolour. During the daytime the sulphur- 
coloured flowers of the geranium have no smell ; 
but, after flowering, they exhale until daylight 
an exquisite aroma of chinnomen. 

The expansion and closing of flowers is sup- 
posed to be regulated by light and moisture. A 
plant accustomed to flower in daylight at a cer- 
tain time, will continue to expand its flowers at 
the wonted period, even when kept in a dark 
room. Decandolle made a series of experiments 
on the flowering of plants kept in darkness, and 
in a cellar lighted by lamps. He found that the 
law of periodicity continued to operate for a 
considerable time, and that in artificial light 
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some flowers opened, whilst others, such as 
species of convolvulus, still followed the clock 
hours in their opening and closing. 

Some flowers bloom and decay in a day, and 
are therefore called ephemeral; whilst others 
continue to open and close for several days be- 
fore withering. The corolla usually beginning 
to fade after the flower has been fertilised. 

Many flowers or heads of flowers do not open 

during cloudy or rainy weather, and hence have 
| been called meteoric. The closing of the 
| flowers in these circumstances is doubtless in- 
| tended to protect the pollen from the injurious 
| effects of moisture. 
The scarlet pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis), 
| shepherd’s barometer or poor man’s weather- 
glass, is the best floral barometer ; because, not 
only does the flower never open on a rainy day, 
but long before the shower is coming it 1s con- 
scious of its approach, and closes upits petals. 
This peculiarity was noticed by Dalen, in_ his 
Physico Theology ; by Lord Bacon, who calls it 
winco-pipe; and by Leyden. Not only does the 
pimpernel shut up its blossoms during rainy 
and cloudy weather; but it is one of the 
best of the clock flowers, opening its petals 
in our latitude at about ten minutes past 
seven in the morning, and closing them a few 
minutes after twoin the afternoon. Dr. Seeman, 
the naturalist of Kellett’s Arctic Expedition, 
mentions th2 regular closing of the flowers during 
the long day of an Artic summer. “ Although, 
he says, “the sun never sets while it lasts, the 
plants make no mistake about the time, when, if 
it be not night, it ought to be; but regularly as 
the evening hours approach, and when a mid- 
night sun is several degrees above the horizon, 
they droop their leaves and sleep, even as they do 
at sunset in more favoured climes.” This 
naturalist adds that, if ever man should reach 
the Pole, and be undecided which way to turn 
when his compass has become sluggish and his 
timepiece out of order, the plants will show him 
the way; their sleeping leaves will tell him that 
midnight is at hand; and that, at that time, the 
sun is standing in the north. 

The chickweed flower is one of the best, as it 
is one of the commonest, indicators of the 
changes of weather. It has been recommended 
that the traveller by the roadside should 
wrap his cloak around him if the flower is not 
quite closed; for rain, if not come, is not far off. 
But, if the chickweed flower be fully expanded, 
he may walk gaily on, with a pretty good 
assurance that, for four hours at least, he may 
be safe from rain. 

Miss Anne Pratt, in her Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Great Britain, says, that con- 
stant as the flowers are under their accus- 
tomed circumstances, yet there are certainly 
cases in which, if unusual darkness come upon 
them, they do, as Dr. Seeman expresses it, make 
a “mistake.” This lady further states that 
some years ago an eclipse of the sun having 
brought darkness at mid-day, she took a lantern 
and went out to examine the flowers and leaves, 
and fovnd both folded up just as at mid- 





night. Various species of garden convolvulus, 
the pheasant’s eye, and several other flowers, 
were quite closed, and daisies and marigolds 
had “ gone to bed with the sun.” The leaves 
of lupins, laburnums, and acacias, all hung 
drooping as at night-time; and, as the darkness 
gradually disappeared, the flowers and leaves 
opened and stood erect as if to meet the dawn, 


DRIFT. 
A TARDY PARDON. 


Tue chronicle of John Capgrave, the Friar 
of Lynn, in Norfolk, a learned though laborious 
writer of the fifteenth century, contains a 
brief narrative of the defection of one of the 
most serviceable and staunchest friends of King 
Edward the Second ; who, after quelling half a 
score of rebellions, turned rebel himself. 

“Tn this same yere” (1321-2), “one Andrew 
Harcla, whech took Thomas of Lancastir, and 
broute him to the Kyng, and whom the Kyng 
had rewarded gretly, and mad erl of Carlyle, ros 
ageyn the Spenseres. And whanne he say it 
myte not availe, thei were so wallid with the 
Kyngis grace, he rebelled openly, and drow to 
the Scottis, and favoured yom part agayn the 
Kyng. Thanne was there a nobil kryte in that 
cuntre, cleped Sir Anthony Lucy. He, supposing 
to stand the bettir in the Kyngis grace, sodeynly 
fel upon this tyraunt at Karlhill, took him, put 
him in yrunnes, and brout him to London to the 
Kyng, and there was he schamefully deposed of 
all worchip, and deed as a tretoure.” 

Well might the old monk write “ schamefully 
deposed of all worchip,” for the sentence on Sir 
Andrew de Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, ran to this 
effect : 

“ He and his heirs are to lose the dignity of 
the earldom for ever, he is to be ungirt of his 
sword, and his golden spurs are to be hacked from 
his heels.” He is further adjudged to be drawn, 
hanged, and beheaded ; one of his quarters to be 
hanged at the top of the tower of Carlisle, another 
at the top of the tower of Newcastle, the third 
on the bridge at York, the fourth at Shrewsbury, 
and his head to be spiked on London-bridge. 

But the memory of this warrior lay green in 
the heart of his sister Sarah. When the restless, 
changeful king had fallen by the hands of as- 
sassins, and his high-spirited son had come to 
the throne, though the crows and kites had 
feasted off the flesh of her brother’s body, and 
its bones had whitened to the sun and the storm, 
fit burial was obtained for the relics. The king’s 
prerogative was exercised for this sacred solace 
im the following formula : 

“The King to his beloved and faithful Antony 
de Lucy, warden of his castle of Carlisle, greet- 
ing.” (Perhaps the identical person who had made 
Sir Andrew prisoner.) ‘ We command you that 
you cause to be delivered without delay the 
quarter of the body of Andrew de Harcla, which 
hangs by command of the Lord Edward late 
King of England, our father, upon the walls of 
the said castle, to our beloved Sarah, formerly 
the wife of Robert de Leyburn, sister to the 
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aforesaid Andrew, to whom we of our grace have 
granted that she may collect together the bones 
of the same Andrew, and commit them to holy 
sepulture whenever she wishes, or to her at- 
torney. And this you shall in no wise omit. Wit- 
ness the King, at York, the 10th day of August, 
by the King himself.” 

“The like letters are directed to the autho- 
rities of the towns in which the earl’s remains 
had been exposed. The record of this mandate 
is on the Close roll of the tenth year of King 
Edward the Third, among the great Chancery 
records of the country. 


LOIS THE WITCH. 
PART THE THIRD. 
“Tne sin of witchcraft.” We read about it, 
we look on it from the outside; but we can 
hardly realise the terror it induced. Every im- 
pulsive or unaccustomed action, every little ner- 
vous affection, every ache or pain was noticed, 
not merely by those around the sufferer, but by 
the person himself, whoever he might be, that 
was acting, or being acted upon, in any but the 
most simple and ordinary manner. He or she 
(for it was most frequently a woman or girl that 
was the supposed subject) felt a desire for some 
unusual kind of food—some unusual motion or 
rest—her hand twitched, her foot was asleep, or 
her leg had the cramp; and the dreadful ques- 
tion immediately suggested itself, “Is any one 
possessing an evil power over me by the help of 
Satan ?” and perhaps they went on to think, “ It 
is bad enough to feel that my body can be made 
to suffer through the power of some unknown 
evil-wisher to me, but what if Satan gives them 
still further power, and they can touch my soul, 
and inspire me with loathful thoughts leading 
me into crimes which at present I abhor?” and 
so on, till the very dread of what might happen, 
and the constant dwelling of the thoughts, even 
with horror, upon certain possibilities, or what 
were esteemed such, really brought about the 
corruption of imagination at least, which at 
first they had shuddered at. Moreover, there 
was a sort of uncertainty as to who might be 
infected—not unlike the overpowering dread of 
the plague, which made some shrink from their 
hest-beloved with irrepressible fear—the brother 
or sister who was the dearest friend of their 
childhood and youth, might now be bound in 
some mysterious deadly pact with evil spirits of 
the most horrible kind—who could tell? And 
in such a case it became a duty, a sacred duty, 
to give up the earthly body which had been 
once so loved, but which was now the habitation 
of a soul corrupt and horrible in its evil inclina- 
tions. Possibly, terror of death might bring on 
confession, and repentance, and purification. Or 
if it did not, why away with the evil creature, 
the witch, out of the world, down to the king- 
dom of the master whose bidding was done on 
earth in all manner of corruption and torture of 
God’s creatures. There were others who, with 
these more simple, if more ignorant, feelings of 
horror at witches and witchcraft, added the de- 





sire, conscious or unconscious, of revenge on 
those whose conduct had been in any way dis- 
pleasing to them. Where evidence takes a su- 
pernatural character, there is no disproving it. 
This argument comes up: “You have only 
the natural powers ; I have supernatural. You 
admit the existence of the supernatural by the 
condemnation of this very crime of witcucraft. 
You hardly know the limits of the natural 
powers; how then can you define the super- 
natural? I say that in the dead of night, 
when my body seemed to all present to be lying 
in quiet sleep, I was in the mest complete an 
wakeful consciousness, present in my body at an 
assembly of witches and wizards with Satan at 
their head; that I was by them tortured in 
my body because my soul would not acknow- 
ledge him as its king; that I witnessed such 
and such deeds. What the nature of the ap- 
pearance was that took the semblance of myself, 
sleeping quietly in my bed, I know not; but 
once admit the possibility of witcheraft, and 
you cannot disprove my evidence.” This evi- 
dence might be given truly or falsely, as the 
person witnessing believed it or not; but every 
one must see what immense and terrible power 
was abroad for revenge. Then, again, the ac- 
cused themselves ministered to the horrible panic 
abroad. Some, in dread of death, confessed from 
cowardice to the imaginary crimes of which they 
were accused, and of which they were promised 
a pardon on confession. Some, weak and terri- 
fied, came honestly to believe in their own guilt, 
through the diseases of imagination which were 
sure to be engendered at such a time as this. 

Lois sat spinning with Faith. Both were 
silent, pondering over the stories that were 
abroad. Lois spoke first. 

“Qh, Faith! this country is worse than ever 
England was, even in the days of Master Mat- 
thew Hopkinson, the witch-finder. I grow 
frightened of every one, I think, I even get 
afeard sometimes of Nattee !” 

Faith coloured a little. Then she asked, 

“Why? What should make you distrust the 
Indian woman ?” 

“Oh! I am ashamed of my fear as soon as it 
arises in my mind. But you know her look and 
colour were strange to me when first I came; 
and she is not a christened woman; and they 
tell stories of Indian wizards; and I know not 
what the mixtures are which she is sometimes 
stirring over the fire, nor the meaning of the 
strange chants she sings to herself. And once 
I met ber in the dusk, just close by Pastor 
Tappau’s house, in company with Hota, his 
servant ; it was just before we heard of the sore 
disturbance in his house, and I have wondered 
if she had aught to do with it.” 

Faith sat very still, as if thinking. At last 
she said, - 

“If Nattee has powers beyond what yor and 
I have, she will not use them for evil; at cast 
not evil to those whom she loves.” 

“That comforts me but little,” said Lois. 
“Tf she has powers beyond what she ought to 
have, I dread her though I have done her no 
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evil; nay, though I could almost say she bore 
me a kindly feeling. But such powers are only 


given by the Evil One; and the proof thereof 


is that, as you imply, Nattee would use them 
on those who offend her.” 

“And why should she not?” asked Faith, 
lifting her eyes, and flashing heavy fire out of 
them at the question. 

* Because,” said Lois, not 
glance, “we are told to pray for them that 
despitefully use us, and to do good to them 
that persecute us. But poor Nattee is not a 
christened woman. I would that Mr. Nolan 
would baptise her; it would, maybe, take her 
out of the power of Satan’s temptations.” 

“ Are you never tempted ?” asked Faith, half 
scornfully; ‘and yet I doubt not you were well 
baptised.” 

“True,” said Lois, sadly. “I often do very 
wrong; but perhaps I might have done worse 
if the holy form had not been observed.” 

They were again silent for a time. 

“Tois,” said Faith, “1 did not mean any 
offence. But do you never feel as if you would 
give up all that future life, of which the parsons 
talk, and which scems so vague and so distant, 
for a few years of real vivid blessedness to 
begin to-morrow—this hour, this minute? Oh, 


seeing Faith’s 


I could think of happiness for which I would 
willingly give up all those misty chances of 
heaven “ 

“ Faith, Faith!” cried Lois, in terror, holding 


her hand before her cousin’s mouth, and looking 
around in fright. ‘“ Hush! you know not who 
may be listening; you are putting yourself in 
his power.” 

But Faith pushed her hand away, and said, 
“ Lois, I believe in him no more than I believe 
in heaven. Both may exist, but they are so far 
away that L defy them. Why all this ado about 
Mr. Tappau’s house—promise me never to 
tell living creature, and P will tell you a secret.” 

“No!” said Lois, terrified. ‘I dread all 
secrets. Iwill hear none. I will do all that 1 
can for you, Cousin Faith, in any way; but just 
at this time I strive to keep my life and thoughts 
within the strictest bounds of godly simplicity, 
and I dread pledging myself to aught that is 
hidden and secret.” 

“As you will, cowardly girl, full of ter- 
rors, which, if you had listened to me, might 
have been lessened, if not entirely done away 
with.” And Faith would not utter another 
word, though Lois tried meekly to entice her 
into conversation on some other subject. 

The rumour of witchcraft was like the echo 
of thunder among the hills. It had broken out 
in Mr. Tappau’s house, and his two little 
daughters were the first supposed to be be- 
witched; but round about, from every quarter 
of the town, came in accounts of sufferers by 
witcheraft. There was hardly a family without 
one of these supposed victims. Then arose a 

rowl and menace of vengeance from many a 
Reuscheld—menneee deepened, not daunted, by 
the terror and mystery of the suffering that gave 
rise to them. 


At length a day was appointed when, after 
| solemn fasting and prayer, Mr. Tappau invited 
| the neighbouring ministers and all godly people 
to assemble at his house, and unite with him in 
devoting a day to solemn religious services, and 
to supplication for the deliverance of his children, 
and those similarly afflicted, from the power of 
the Evil One. Ali Salem poured out towards 
the house of the minister. There was a look of 
excitement on all their faces; eagerness and 
horror was depicted on many a face, while stern 
resolution, amounting to determined cruelty, 
if the occasion arose, was seen on others. 

In the midst of the prayer, Hester Tappau, 
the younger girl, fell into convulsions ; fit after 
fit came on, and her screams mingled with the 
shrieks and cries of the assembled congregation. 
In the first pause, when the child was partially 
recovered, when the people stood around ex- 
hausted and breathless, her father, the Pastor 
Tappau, lifted his right hand, and adjured her, 
in the name of the Trinity, to say who tor- 
mented her. There was a dead silence; not a 
creature stirred of all those hundreds. Hester 
turned wearily and uneasily, and moaned out the 
name of Hota, her father’s Indian servant. Hota 
was present, apparently as much interested as 
any one; indeed, she had been busying herself 
much in bringing remedies to the suffering child. 
But now she steod aghast, transfixed, while her 
name was caught up and shouted out in tones 
of reprobation and hatred by all the crowd 
around her. Another moment and they would 
have fallen upon the trembling creature and torn 
her limb from limb—pale, dusky, shivering 
Hota, half guilty-looking from her very bewil- 
derment. But Pastor Tappau, that gaunt, grey 
man, lifting himself to his utmost height, signed 
to them to go back, to keep still while he ad- 
dressed them; and then he told them that 
instant vengeance was not just, deliberate 
punishment ; that there would be need of con- 
viction, perchance of confession—he hoped for 
some redress for his suffering children from her 
revelations, if she were brought to confession. 
They must leave the culprit in his hands, and in 
those of his brother ministers, that they might 
wrestle with Satan before delivering her up to 
the civil power. He spoke well, for he spoke 
from the heart of a father seeing his children 
exposed to dreadful and mysterious suffering, 
and firmly believing that he now held the clue in 
his hand’ which should ultimately release them 
and their fellow-sufferers. And the congrega- 
tion moaned themselves into unsatisfied submis- 
sion, and listened to his long, passionate prayer, 
which he uplifted even while the hapless Hota 
stood there, guarded and bound by two men, 
who glared at her like bloodhounds ready to slip 
even while the prayer ended in the words of the 
merciful Saviour. Lois sickened and shuddered 
at. the whole scene; and this was no intellectual 
shuddering at the folly and superstition of the 
people, but with tender moral shuddering at the 
sight of guilt which she believed in, and at the 
evidence of men’s hatred and abhorrence, which, 
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distressed her merciful heart. She followed her 
aunt and cousins out into the open air with 
downcast eyes and pale face. Grace Hickson 
was going home with a feeling of triumphant 
relief at the detection of the guilty one. Faith 
alone seemed uneasy and disturbed beyond her 
wont, for Manasseh received the whole transac- 
tion as the fulfilment of a prophecy, and Pru- 
dence was excited by the <i scene into a 
state of discordant high spirits. 

“T am quite as old as Hester Tappau,” said 
she ; “ her bist hday is in September and mine in 
October.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” said Faith, 
sharply. 

“ Nothing, only she seemed such a little thing 
for all those grave ministers to be praying for, 
and so many folk come from a distance—some 
from Boston they said—all for her sake, as it 
were. Why, didst thou see it was godly Mr. 
Henwick that held her head when she wriggled 
so, and old Madam Holbrook had herself helped 
upon a chair to see the better. I wonder how 
long I might wriggle before great and godly 
folk would take so much notice of me? But | 
suppose that comes of being a pastor’s daughter. 
She’ll be so set up there’ll be no speaking to her 
now. Faith! thinkest thou that Hota really 
had bewitched her? She gave me corn-cakes 


5] 


the last time I was at Pastor Tappau’s, just 
like any other woman, only, perchance, a trifle 
more good-natured ; and to think of her being 


a witch after all! 

But Faith seemed in a hurry to reach home, 
and paid no attention to Pradence’s talking. 
Lois nae theed! on with Faith, for Manasseh was 
walking alongside of his mother, and she kept 
steady to her plan of avoiding him, even though 
she pressed her company upon Faith, who had 
seemed of late desirous of avoiding her. 

That evening the news spread through Salem 
that Hota had confessed her sin, had acknow- 
ledged that she was a witch. Nattee was the 
first to hear the intelligence. She broke into 
the room where the girls were sitting with Grace 
Hickson, solemnly doing nothing, because of 
the great prayer-meeting in the morning, and 
cried out, “‘ Mercy, mercy, mistress, everybody! 
take care of peor Indian Nattee, who never do 
wrong, but for mistress and the family; Hota 
one bad wicked witch, she say so herself; oh, 
me! oh, me!” and stooping over Faith, she said 
something in a low, mserable tone of voice, of 
which Lois only heard the word “ torture.” But 
Faith heard all, and turning very pale, half ac- 
companied, half led Nattee back to her kitchen. 
Presently, Grace Hickson came in. She had 
been out to see a neighbour; it will not do to 
say that so godly a woman had been gossiping; 
and, indeed, the subject of the conversation she 
had held was of too serious and momentous a 
nature for me to employ a light word to desig- 
nate it. There was all the listening and repeat- 
ing small details and rumours, in which the 
speakers have no concern, that constitutes gos- 
siping; but in this instance, all trivial facts and 





ful significance, and might have so ghastly an 
ending, that such whispers were occasionally 
raised to a tragic importance. Every fragment 
of intelligence that related to Mr. Tappau’s 
household was eagerly snatched at; how his do 

howled all one long night through, and coul 

not be stilled; how his cow suddenly failed in 
her milk only two months after she had calved; 
how his memory had forsaken him one morning 
for a minute or two in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, and he had even omitted a clause thereof 
in his sudden perturbation; and how all these 
forerunners of his children’s strange illness 
might now be interpreted and understood—this 
had formed the staple of the conversation be- 
tween Grace Hickson and her friends. There 
had arisen a dispute among them at last as to how 
far these subjections to the power of the Evil 
One were to be considered as a judgment upon 
Pastor Tappau for some sin on his part; and if 
so, what? It was not an unpleasant discussion, 
although there was a good deal of difference of 
opinion; for as none of the speakers had had 
their families so troubled, it was rather a proof 
that they had none of them committed any sin. 
Inthe midst of all this talk, one, entering in from 
the street, brought the news that Hota had con- 
fessed all, had owned to signing a certain little 
red book which Satan had presented to her, 
had been present at impious sacraments, had 
ridden through the air to Newbury Falls, and, 
in fact, had assented to all the questions which 
the elders and magistrates, carefully reading 
over the confessions of the witches who had 
formerly been tried in England, in order that 
they might not omit a single inquiry, had asked 
of her. More she had owned to, but things of 
inferior importance, and partaking more of the 
nature of earthly tricks than of spiritual power. 
She had spoken of carefully adjusted strings, by 
which all the crockery in Pastor Tappau’s house 
could be pulled down or disturbed ; Pat of such 
intelligible malpractices the gossips of Salem 
took little heed. One cf them said that such an 
action showed Satan’s prompting, but they all 
‘tome we to listen to the grander guilt of the 
)lasphemous sacraments and supernatural rides. 
The narrator ended with saying that she was 
to be hung the next morning, in spite of her con- 
fession, even although her life had been promised 
to her if she acknowledged her sin; for it was 
well to make an example of the first-diseovered 
witch, and it was also well that she was an 
Indian, a heathen, whose life would be no great 
loss to the community. Grace Hiekson on this 
spoke out. It was well that witches should 
perish off the face of the earth, Indian of Eng- 
lish, heathen, or worse, a baptised Christian 
who had betrayed the Lord, even as Judas did, 
and had gone over to Satan. For her part, she 
wished that the first-discovered witch had been 
a member of a godly English household, that it 
might be seen of all men that religious folk 
were willing to cut off the right hand, and pluck 
out the right eye, if tainted with this devilish 
sin. She spoke sternly and well. The last 
comer said that her words might be brought to 
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the proof, for it had been whispered that Hota 
had named others, and some among the most 
religious families of Salem, whom she had seen 
among the unholy communicants at the sacra- 
ment of the Evil One. And Grace replied that 
she would answer for it, all godly fol would 
stand the proof, and quench all natural affection 
rather than that such a sin should grow and 
spread among them. She herself had aweak bodily 
pte of witnessing the violent death even of 
an animal; bat she would not let that deter her 
from standing among those who cast the ac- 
cursed creature out from among them on the 
morrow morning. 

Contrary to her wont, Grace Hickson told her 
family much of this conversation. It was a sign 
of her excitement on the subject that she thus 
spoke, and the excitement spread in different 
forms through her family. Faith was flushed and 
restless, wandering between the keeping-room 
and the kitchen, and questioning her mother 
particularly as to the more extraordinary parts 
of Hota’s confession, as if she wished to satisfy 
herself that the Indian witch had really done 
those horrible and mysterious deeds. 

Lois shivered and trembled with affright at 
the narration, and the idea that such things 
were possible. Occasionally she found herself 
wandering off into sympathetic thought for the 
woman who was to die, abhorred of all men, and 
unpardoned by God, to whom she had been so 
fearful a traitor, and who was now, at this very 
time—when Lois sat among her kindred by the 
warm and cheerful firelight, anticipating many 
peaceful—perchance happy—morrows—solitary, 
shivering, panic-striken, guilty, with none to 
stand by her and exhort her, shut up in darkness 
between the cold walls of the town prison. But 
Lois almost shrank from sympathising with so 
loathsome an accomplice of Satan, and prayed 
for forgiveness for her charitable thought ; and 
yet, again, she remembered the tender spirit of 
the Saviour, aud allowed herself to fall into piety, 
till at last all her sense of right and wrong be- 
camt so bewildered that she could only leave all 
in God’s hands, and just ask that He would 
take all creatures and all events into His hands. 

Prudence was as bright as if she were listen- 
ing to some merry story—curious as to more 
than her mother would tell her—seeming to 
have no particular terror of witches or witch- 
craft, and yet to be especially desirous to accom- 
pany her mother the next morning to the hang- 
ing. Lois shrank from the cruel, eager face of 
the young girl as she begged her mother to allow 
her to go. Even Grace was disturbed and per- 
plexed by her daughter’s pertinacity. 

“No!” said she. “Ask meno more. Thou 
shalt not go. Such sights are not for the young 
I go, and F sicken at the thoughts of it. But I 
go to show that I, a Christian woman, take God’s 
part against the devil’s. Thou shalt not go, I 
tell thee. I could whip thee for thinking of it.” 

* Manasseh says Hota was well whipped by 
Pastor Tappau ere she was brought to confes 
sion,” oad Prudence, as if anxious to change the 
subject of discussion. 





Manasseh lifted up his head from the great 
folio Bible, brought by his father from England, 
which he was studying. He had not heard what 
Prudence said, but he looked up at the sound of 
his name. All present were startled at his wild 
eyes, his bloodless face. But he was evidently 
annoyed at the expression of their countenances. 

“ Why look ye at me in that manner ?” asked 
he. And his manner was anxious and agitated. 
His mother made haste to speak : 

“Tt was but that Prudence said something 
that thou hast told her—that Pastor Tappau 
defiled his hands by whipping the witch Hota. 
What evil thought has got hold of thee? Talk 
to us, and crack not thy skull against the learn- 
ing of man.” 

“Tt is not the learning of man that I study: 
it is the word of God. I would fain know more 
of the nature of this sin of witchcraft, and 
whether it be, indeed, the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost. At times I feel a creep- 
ing influence coming over me, prompting all evil 
thoughts and unheard-of deeds, and I question 
within myself, ‘Is not this the power of witch- 
craft ?’ and I sicken and loathe all that I do or 
say, and yet some evil creature hath the mastery 
over me, and I must needs do and say what I 
loathe and dread. Why wonder you, mother, 
that I, of all men, strive to learn the exact 
nature of witchcraft, and for that end study the 
word of God? Have you not seen me when I 
was, as it were, possessed with a devil ?” 

He spoke calmly, sadly, but as under deep 
conviction. His mother rose to comfort him. 

“My son,” she said, “no one ever saw thee 
do deeds, or heard thee utter words, which any 
one could say were prompted by devils. We 
have seen thee, poor lad, with thy wits gone 
astray for a time, but all thy thoughts souglit 
rather God’s will in forbidden places, than lost 
the clue to them for one moment in hankering 
after the powers of darkness. Those days are 
long past; a future lies before thee. Think 
not of witches or of being subject to the power 
of witchcraft. I did evil to speak of it before thee. 
Let Lois come and sit by thee, and talk to thee.” 

Lois went to her cousin, grieved at heart 
for his depressed state of mind, anxious to soothe 
and comfort him, and yet recoiling more than 
ever from the idea of ultimately becoming his 
wife—an idea to which she saw her aunt recon- 
ciling herself unconsciously day by day, as she 
perceived the English girl’s power of soothing 
and comforting her cousin, even by the very 
tones of her sweet cooing voice. 

He took Lois’s hand. 

“Let me hold it. It does me good,” said he. 
“ Ah, Lois, when I am by you I forget all my trou- 
bles—will the day nevercome when you will listen 
to the voice that speaks to me continually ?” 

*T never hear it, Cousin Manasseh,” she 
said, softly; “but do not think of the voices. 
Tell me of the land you hope to enclose from the 
forest—what manner of trees grow on it ?” 

Thus, by simple questions on practical 
affairs, she led him back in her unconscious 
wisdom to the subjects on which he had always 
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shown strong practical sense. He talked on 
these with due discretion till the hour for 
family prayer came round, which was early in 
those hes. It was Manasseh’s place to con- 
duct it, as head of the family; a post which his 
mother had always been anxious to assign to 
him since her husband’s death. He prayed ex- 
tempore; and to-night his supplications wan- 
dered off into wild, unconnected fragments of 
prayer, which all those kneeling around began, 
each according to her anxiety for the speaker, 
to think would never end. Minutes elapsed, and 
grew to quarters of the hour, and his words 
grew only more emphatic and wilder, praying 
for himself alone, and laying bare the recesses 
of his heart. At length his:mother rose, and 
taking Lois by the hand, for she had faith in 
Lois’s power over her son, as being akin to that 
which the shepherd David playing on his 
harp had over the king Saul sitting on his 
throne. She drew her towards him, where he 
knelt facing into the circle, with his eyes up- 
turned, and the tranced agony of his face de- 
picting the struggle of the troubled soul within. 

“ Here is Lois,” said Grace, almost tenderly ; 
“ she would fain go to her chamber.” (Down the 
girl’s face the tears were streaming.) “ Rise, 
and finish thy prayer in thy closet.” 

But at Lois’s approach he sprang to his feet, 
sprang aside. 

“Take her away, mother. Lead me_ not 
into temptation. She brings me evil and sinful 
thoughts. She overshadows ime, even in the pre- 
sence of my God. She is no angel of light, or she 
would not do this. She troubles me with the 
sound of a voice bidding me marry her, even when 
I am at my prayers. Avaunt! Take her away !” 

He would have struck at Lois if she had not 
shrunk back, dismayed and affrighted. His 
mether, although equally dismayed, was not 
affrighted. She had seen him thus before ; and 
understood the management of his paroxysm. 

Go, Lois! the sight of thee irritates him, as 
once that of Faith did. Leave him to me.” 

And Lois rushed away to her room, and threw 
herself on her bed like a panting, hunted crea- 
ture. Faith came after her slowly and heavily. 

** Lois,” said she, “wilt thou do mea favour ? 
It is not much to ask. Wilt thou arise before 
daylight, and bear this letter from me to Pastor 
Nolan’s lodgings? I would have done it myself, 
but mother has bidden me to come to her, and | 
may be detained until the time when Hota is to 
be hung; and the letter tells of matters pertain- 
ing to life and death. Seek out Pastor Nolan 
wherever he may be, and have speech of him after 
he has read the letter.” 

“Cannot Nattee take it?” asked Lois. 

“No!” Faith answered, fiercely. 
should she ?” 

But Lois did not reply. A quick suspicion 
darted through Faith’s mind sudden as lightning. 
It had never entered there before. 

“Speak, Lois. I read thy thoughts. Thou 
wouldst fain not be the bearer of this letter ?” 

“T will take it,” said Lois, meekly. “ It con- 
cerns life and death, you say ?” 


“Why 


“Yes!” said Faith, in quite a different tone of 
voice. But, after a pause of thought, she added, 
“Then as soon as the house is still I will write 
what I have to say, and leave it here, on this chest ; 
and thou wilt promise me to take it before the day 
is fully up, while there is yet time for action.” 

“Yes! I promise,” said Lois. And Faith 
knew enough of her to feel sure that the deed 
would be done, however reluctantly. 

The letter was written—laid on the chest ; 
and, ere day dawned, Lois was astir, Faith 
watching her from between her half-closed eye- 
lids—eyelids that had never been fully closed in 
sleep the livelong night. ‘The instant Lois, 
cloaked and hooded, left the room, Faith sprang 
up, and prepared'to go to her mother, whom she 
heard already stirrmg. Nearly every one in 
Salem was awake and up on this awful morning, 
though few were out of doors, as Lois passed 
along the streets. Here was the hastily erected 
gallows, the black shadow of which fell across 
the street with ghastly significance; now she 
had to pass the iron-barred gaol, through the 
to of which she heard the fearful 
ery of a woman, and the sound of many foot- 
steps. On she sped, sick almost to faintness, to 
the widow woman’s where Mr. Nolan lodged. 
He was already up and abroad, gone, his hostess 
believed, to the gaol. Thither Lois, repeating 
the words “for life and for death!” was forced 
to go. Retracing her steps, she was thankful 
to see him come out of those dismal portals, 
rendered more dismal for being in heavy shadow, 
just as she approached. What his errand had 

een she knew not; but he looked grave and 
sad, as she put Faith’s letter into his hands, and 
stood before him quietly waiting until he should 
read it, and deliver the expected answer. But, 
instead of opening it, he held it in his hand, 
apparently absorbed in thought. At last he 
spoke aloud, but more to himself than to her: 

“My God! and is she then to die in this fear- 
ful delirium ? It must be—can be—only delirium 
that prompts such wild and horrible confessions. 
Mistress Barclay, I come from the presence of 
the Indian woman appointed to die. It seems 
she considered herself betrayed last evening by 
her sentence not being respited, even after she 
had made confession of sin enough to bring 
down fire from heaven; and it seems to me the 
passionate, impotent anger of this helpless crea- 
ture has turned to madness, for she appals me 
by the additional revelations she has made to the 
keepers during the night—to me this morning. 
I could almost fancy that she thinks, by deepen- 
ing the guilt she confesses, to escape this last 


dread punishment of all, as if, were one tithe of | 


what she says true, one could suffer such a 
sinner tolive. Yet to send her to death in such 
a state of mad terror! What is to be done ?” 

“ Yet Scripture says that we are not to suffer 
witches in the land,” said Lois, slowly. 

“True; I would but ask for a respite till the 
prayers of God’s people had gone up for His 
mercy. Some would pray for her, poor wretch 
as she is. 


07) 


sure? 





But he said it in a questioning tone. 


You would, Mistress Barclay, Lam | 
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“1 have been praying for her in the night 
many a time,” said Lois, in a low voice. “1 
pray for her in my heart at this moment; J 
suppose they are bidden to put her out of the 
land, but 1 would not have her entirely God- 
forsaken. But, sir, you have not read my 
cousin’s letter. And she bade me bring back an 
answer with much urgency.” 

Still he delayed. Ile was thinking of the 
dreadful confession he came from hearing. If 
it were true, the beautiful earth was a polluted 

lace, and he almost wished to die, to escape 
rom such pollution, into the white innocence 
of those who stood in the presence of God. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on Lois’s pure, grave 
face, upturned and watching his. Faith in 
earthly goodness came over his soul in that 
instant, “ and he blessed her unaware.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder with an 
action half paternal—although the difference in 
their ages was not above a dozen years—and, 
bending a little towards her, whispered half to 
himself, “ Mistress Barclay, I thank you; you 
have done me good.” 

“J,” said Lois, half affrighted—* I done you 
good! How?” 

“By being what you are. Bui perhaps | 
should rather thank God, who sent you at the 
very moment when my soul was so disquieted.” 

At this instant they were aware of Faith 


standing in front of them, with a countenance of 


thunder. Her angry look made Lois feel guilty. 
She had not enough urged the pastor to read his 
letter, she thought; and it was indignation at 
this delay in what she had been commissioned 
to do with the urgency of life or death, that 
made her cousin lower at her so from beneath 
her straight black brows. Lois explained how 
she had not found Mr. Nolan at his lodgings, 
and had had to follow him to the door of the 
gaol. But Faith replied, with obdurate contempt, 
“Spare thy breath, Cousin Lois. It is easy 
seeing on what pleasant matters thou and the 
Pastor Nolan were talking. I marvel not at 
thy forgetfulness. My mind is changed. Give 
me back my letter, sir; it was about a poor 
matter—an old woman’s life. And what is that 
compared to a young girl’s love” 
Lois heard but for an instant; did not under- 
stand that her cousin, in her jealous anger, 
could suspect the existence of such a feeling as 
love between her and Mr. Nolan. No imagina- 
tion as to its possibility had ever entered her 
mind; she had respected him, almost revered 
him—nay, had liked him as: the probable hus- 
band of Faith. At the thought that her cousin 
could believe her guilty of such treachery her 
rave eyes dilated, and fixed themselves on the 
aming countenance of Faith. That serious, 
unprotesting manner of perfect innocence nmst 
have told on her accuser, had it not been that 
at the same instant the latter caught sight of 
the crimsoned and disturbed countenance of the 
pastor, who felt the veil rent off the unconscious 
secret of his heart. Faith snatched her letter 
out of his hands, and said, 
What care I ? 


“ Let the witch hang! 


She 








has done harm enough with her charms and her |! 


sorcery on Pastor Tappan girls. Let her 
die, aud let all other witches look to themselves ; 
for there be many kinds of witchcraft abroad. 
Cousin Lois, thou wilt like best to stop with 
Pastor Nolan, or I would pray thee to come 
back with me to breakfast.” 

Lois was not to be daunted by jealous sarcasm. 
She held out her hand to Pastor Nolan, deter- 
mined to take no heed of her cousin’s mad 
words, but to bid him farewell in her accustomed 
manner. He hesitated before taking it, and 
when he did, it was with a convulsive squeeze 
that almost made her start. Faith waited and 
watched all with set lips and vengeful eyes. 
She bade no farewell; she spake no word; but 
grasping Lois tightly by the back of the arm, 
she almost drove her before her down the street 
till they reached their home. 

The arrangement for the morning was this: 
Grace Hickson and her son Manasseh were to 
be present at the hanging of the first witch 
executed in Salem, as pious and godly heads of 
a family. All the other members were strictly 
forbidden to stir out until such time as the 
low-tolling bell announced that all was over in 
this world for Hota, the Indian witch. When the 
execution was ended, there was to be a solemn 
prayer-meeting of all the inhabitants of Salem; 
ministers had come froma distance to aid by the 
efiicacy of their prayers in these efforts to purge 
the land of the devil and his servants. There 
was reason to think that the great old meetin 
house would be crowded, and when Faith om 
Lois reached home, Grace Hickson was giving 
her directions to Prudence, urging her to be 
ready for an early start to that place. The stern 
old woman was troubled in her mind at the an- 
ticipation of the sight she was to see before 
many minutes were over, and spoke in a more 
hurried and incoherent manner than was her 
wont. She was dressed in her Sunday best; 
but her face was very grey and colourless, and 
she seemed afraid to cease speaking ahout 
household affairs for fear she should have time 
to think. Manasseh stood by her, perfectly, 
rigidly still; he also was in his Sunday clothes. 
His face, too, was paler than its wont, but it 
wore a kind of absent, rapt expression almost 
like that of a man who sees a vision. As Faith 
entered, still holding Lois in her fierce grasp, 
Manasseh started and smiled ; but still dreamily. 
His manner was so peculiar, that even his 
mother stayed her talking to observe him more 
closely ; he was in that state of excitement 
which usually ended in what his mother and 
certain of her friends esteemed a prophetic re- 
velation. He began to speak, at first very low, 
and then his voice increased in power: 

“ How beautiful is the land of Beulah, far 
over the sea, beyond the mountains. Thither 
the angels carry her, lying back in their arms 
like one fainting. They shall kiss away the black 
circle of death, and lay her down at the feet of 
the Lamb. I hear her pleading there for those 
on earth who consented to her death. O Lois! 
pray also for me, pray for me, miserable!” 
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When he uttered his cousin’s name all their 
eyes turned towards her. It was to her that his 
vision related! She stood among them, amazed, 
awe-stricken, but not like one affrighted or dis- 
mayed. She was the first to speak : 

“Dear friends, do not think of me; his words 
may or may not be true. I am in God’s hands all 
the same, whether he have the gift of prophecy or 
not. Besides, hear you not that lend where all 
would fain end. Think of him, and of his needs. 
Such times as these always leave him exhausted 
and weary when he comes out of them.” 

And she busied herself in cares for his re- 
freshment, aiding her aunt’s trembling hands to 
set before him the requisite food, as he now sat 
tired and bewildered, gathering together with 
difficulty his scattered senses. 

Prudence did all she could to assist and speed 
their departure. But Faith stood apart, watch- 
ing in silence with her passionate, angry eyes. 

As soon as they had gone on their solemn, 
fatal errand, Faith left the room. She had not 
tasted food or touched drink. Indeed, they all felt 
sick at heart. As soon as her sister had gone 
up-stairs, Prudence sprang to the settle on which 
Lois had thrown down her cloak and hood. 

*Lend me your muffles and mantle, Cousin 
Lois. I never yet saw a woman hanged, and | 
see not why I should not go. I will stand on 
the edge of the crowd; no one will know me, 
and I will be home long before my mother.” 

“No!” said Lois, “that may not be. My 


aunt would be sore displeased. 1 wonder at you, 


Prudence, seeking to witness such a sight.” And 
as she spoke she held fast her cloak, which 
Prudence vehemently struggled for. 

Faith returned, brought back possibly by the 
sound of the struggle. She smiled—a deadly 
smile. 

“ Give it up, Prudence. Strive no more with 
her. She has bought success in this world, and 
we are but her slaves.” 

“Qh, Faith!” said Lois, relinquishing her 
hold of the cloak, and turning round with pas- 
sionate reproach in her look and voice, “ what 
have I done that you should speak so of me; you, 
that I have loved as I think one loves a sister ?” 

Prudence did not lose her opportunity, but 
hastily arrayed herself in the mantle, whicli was 
too large for her, and which she had, therefore, 
considered as well adapted for concealment ; 
but, as she went towards the door, her feet be- 
came entangled in the unusual length, and she 
fell, bruising her arm pretty sharply. 

“Take care another time how you meddle 
with a witch’s things,” said Faith, as one scarcely 
believing her own words, but at enmity with all 
the world in her bitter jealousy of heart. Pru- 
dence rubbed herarm andlooked stealthily at Lois. 

* Witch Lois! Witch Lois !” said she at last, 
softly, pulling a childish face of spite at her. 

“Oh, hush, Prudence! Do not bandy sucli 
terrible words. Let me look at thine arm. I 
am sorry for thy hurt, only glad that it has kept 
thee from disobeying thy mother.” 

“ Away, away!” said Prudence, springing from 
ker. “Iam afeard of her in very truth, Faith. 














Keep between me and the witch, or I will throw 
a stool at her.” 

Faith smiled—it was a bad and wicked smile 
—but she did not stir to calm the fears she had 
called up in her young sister. Just at this mo- 
ment the bell began to toll. Hota, the Indian 
witch, was dead. Lois covered her face with her 
hands. Even Faith went a deadlier pale than 
she had been, and said, sighing, “ Poor Hota! 
But death is best.” 

Prudence alone seemed unmoved by any 
thoughts connected with the solemn, monotonous 
sound. Her only consideration was that now 
she might go out into the street and see the 
sights, and hear the news, and escape from the 
terror which she felt at the presence of her 
cousin. She flew up-stairs to find her own 
mantle, ran down again, and past Lois, before 
the English girl had finished her prayer, and was 
speedily mingled among the crowd going to the 
meeting-house. There also Faith aud Lois came 
in due course of time, but separately, not toge- 
ther. Faith so evidently avoided Lois, that she, 
humbled and grieved, could not force her com- 
pany upon her cousin, but loitered a little behind ; 
the quiet tears stealing down her face, shed for 
the many causes that had occurred this morning. 

The meeting-house was full to suffocation; 
and, as it sometimes happens on such occasions, 
the greatest crowd was close about the doors, 
from the fact that few saw on their first entrance 
where there might be possible spaces into which 
they might wedge themselves. Yet they were im- 
patient of anyarrivalsfrom theoutside, and pushed 
and hustled Faith, and ater her Lois, till the 
two were forced on to a couspicuous place in the 
very centre of the building, where there was no 
chance of a seat, but still space to stand in. 
Several stood around, the pulpit being in the 
middle, and already occupied by two ministers 
in Geneva bands and gowns, while other minis- 
ters, similarly attired, stood holding on to it, 
almost as if they were giving support instead of 
receiving it. Grace Hickson and her son sat 
decorously in their own pew, thereby showing 
that they had arrived early from the execu- 
tion. You might almost have traced out the 
number of those who had heen at the hang- 
ing of the Indian witch by the expression of the 
countenances. They were awe-stricken into 
terrible repose ; while the crowd pouring in, still 
pouring in, of those who had not attended the 
execution, looked all restless, and excited, and 
fierce. A buzz went round the meeting that the 
stranger minister who stood along with Pastor 
Tappau in the pulpit was no other than Dr. 
Cotton Mather himself, come all the way from 
Boston to assist in purging Salem of witches. 
And now Pastor Tappao began his prayer, 
extempore, as was the custom. His words were 
wild and incoherent, as might be expected from 
a man who had just been consenting to the 
bloody death of one who was but a few days 
ago a member of his own family; violent and 
passionate, as was to be looked for in the father 
of children whom he believed to suffer so fear- 
fully from the crime he would denounce before 
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the Lord. He sat down at length from pure 
exhaustion. Then Dr. Cotton Mather stood 
forward; he did not utter more than a few 
words of prayer, calm in comparison with what 
had gone before, and then he went on to address 
the great crowd before him in a quiet, argumen- 
tative way, but arranging the mode and ar- 
rangement of what he had to say with something 
of the same kind of skill which Antony used in 
his speech to the Romans after Cesar’s death. 
Some of Dr. Mather’s words have been pre- 
served to us, as he afterwards wrote them down 
in one of his works. Speaking of those “un- 
believing Sadducees” who doubted the existence 
of such a crime, he said. “ Instead of their apish 
shouts and jeers at blessed Scripture, and his- 
tories which have such undoubted confirmation 
as that no man that has breeding enough to 
regard the common laws of human society will 
offer to doubt of them, it becomes us rather to 
adore the goodness of God, who from the mouths 
of babes and sucklings has ordained truth, and 
by the means of the sore-afflicted children of 
your godly pastor has revealed the fact that the 
devils have with most horrid operations broken 
in upon your neighbourhood. Let us beseech 
Him that their power may be restrained, and 
that they go not so far in their evil machinations 
as they did but four years ago in the city of 
Boston, where I was the humble means, under 
God, of loosing from the power of Satan the 
four children of that religious and blessed man, 
Mr. Goodwin. These four babes of grace were 
bewitched by an Irish witch ; there is no end to 
the narration of the torments they had to sub- 
mit to. At one time they would bark like dogs, 
at another purr like cats; yea, they would fly 
like geese, and be carried with an incredible 
swiftness, having but just their toes now and 
then upon the ground, sometimes not once in 
twenty feet, and their arms waved like those of 
abird. Yet at other times, by the hellish de- 
vices of the woman who had bewitched them, 
they could not stir without limping, for, by 
means of an invisible chain, she hampered their 
limbs, or sometimes, by means of a noose, almost 
choked them. One in especial was subjected 
hy this woman of Satan to such heat as of an 
oven, that I myself have seen the sweat drop 
from off her, while all around were moderately 
cold and well at ease. But not to trouble you 
with more of my stories, I will go on to prove 
that it was Satan himself that held power over 
her. Fora very remarkable thing it was that 
she was not permitted by that evil spirit to 
read any godly or religious book, speaking the 
truth as it is in Jesus. She could read Popish 
books well enough, while both sight and speech 
seemed to fail her when I gave her the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism. Again, she was fond of that 
prelatical Book of Common Prayer which is but 
the Roman mass-book in an English and un- 
godly shape. In the midst of her sufferings, if 
one put the Prayer-book into her hands it re- 
lieved her. Yet mark you, she could never be 
brought to read the Lord’s Prayer, whatever 
book she met with it in, proving thereby dis- 





tinctly that she was in league with the devil. I 
took her into my own house, that I, even as Dr. 
Martin Luther did, might wrestle with the 
devil and have my fling at him. But when [ 
called my household to prayer, the devils that 
possessed her caused her to whistle, and sing, 
and yell in a discordant and hellish fashion.” 

At this very instant a shrill, clear whistle 
pierced all ears. Dr. Mather stopped for a 
moment. 

“Satan is among you!” he cried. “ Look to 
yourselves.” And he prayed with fervour, as if 
against a present and threatening enemy; but 
no one heeded him. Whence came that ominous, 
unearthly whistle? Every man watelied his 
neighbour. Again the whistle, out of their very 
midst. And then a bustle in a corner of the 
building, three or four people stirring, without 
any cause immediately perceptible to those at a 
distance, the movement spread, and directly 
after a passage even in that dense mass of people 
was cleared for two men, who bore forwards 
Prudence Hickson, lying rigid as a log of wood, 
in the convulsive position of one who suffered 
from an epileptic fit. They laid her down among 
the ministers who were gathered round the pulpit. 
Her mother came to her, sending up a wailing 
ery at the sight of her distorted child. Dr. 
Mather came down from the pulpit and stood 
over her, exorcising the devil in possession, as 
one accustomed to such scenes. The crowd 
pressed forward in mute horror. At length her 
rigidity of form and feature gave way, and she 
was terribly convulsed—torn by the devil, as 
they called it. By-and-by the violence of the 
attack was over, and the spectators began to 
breathe again, though still the former horror 
brooded over them, and they listened as if for 
the sudden ominous whistle again, glanced fear- 
fully around, as if Satan were at their backs 
picking out his next victim. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Mather, Pastor Tappau, and 
one or two others were exhorting Prudence to 
reveal, if she could, the name of the person, the 
witch, who, by influence over Satan, had sub- 
jected the child to such torture as that which 
they had just witnessed. They bade her speak 
in the name of the Lord. She whispered a name 
in the low voice of exhaustion. Sen of the 
congregation could hear what it was. But the 
Pastor Tappau, when he heard it, drew back in 
dismay, while Dr. Mather, knowing not to whom 
the name belonged, cried out, in a clear, cold voice, 

“ Know ye one Lois Barclay ; for it is she who 
hath betwitched this poor child?” 

The answer was given rather by action than 
by word, although a low murmur went up from 
many. But all fell back, as far as falling back 
in such a crowd was possible, from Lois Barclay, 
where she stood, and looked on her with surprise 
and horror. A space of some feet, where no 
possibility of space had seemed to be not a 
minute before, left Lois standing alone, with 
every eye fixed upon her with hatred and dread. 
She stood like one speechless, tongue-tied, as if 
inadream. She a witch! accursed as witches 
were in the sight of God and man! Her smooth, 
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healthy face became contracted into shrivel and 
pallor, but she uttered not a word, only looked 
at Dr. Mather with her dilated, terrified eyes. 

Some one said, “She is of the household of 
Grace Hickson, a God-fearing woman.” Lois 
did not know if the words were in her favour or 
not. She did not think about them even; they 
told less on her than on any person present. 
She a witch! and the silver glittering Avon, and 
the drowning woman she had seen in her child- 
hood at Barford, at home in England, were 
before her, and her eyes fell before her doom. 
There was some commotion—some rustling of 
papers ; the magistrates of the town were drawing 
near the pulpit and consulting with the ministers. 
Dr. Mather spoke again. 

“The Indian woman, who was hung this 
morning, named certain people, whom she de- 
posed to having seen at the horrible meetings 
for the worship of Satan; but there is no name 
of Lois Barclay down upon the paper, although 
we are stricken at the sight of the names of 
some——” 

An interruption—a consultation. 
Mather spoke. 

“Bring the accused witch Lois Barclay near 
to this poor suffering child of Christ.” 

They rushed forward to force Lois to the 
place where Prudence lay. But Lois walked 
forward of herself. 

“ Prudence,” she said, in such a sweet, touch- 
ing voice, that long afterwards those who heard 
it that day, spoke of it to their children, “have 
I ever said an unkind word to you, much less 
done you an ill turn? Speak, dear child. You 
did not know what you said just now, did you ?” 

But Prudence writhed away from her ap- 
proach, and screamed out, as if stricken with 
fresh agony, 

“Take her away! take her away! Witch 
Lois, witch Lois, who threw me down only this 
morning, and turned my arm black and blue.” 
And she bared her arm, as if in confirmation of 
her words. It was sorely bruised. 

“Twas not near you, Prudence!” said Lois, 
sadly. But that was only reckoned fresh evi- 
dence of her diabolic power. 

Lois’s brain began to get bewildered. Witch 
Lois! She a witch, abhorred of all men. Yet 
she would try to think, and make one more effort. 

“ Aunt Hickson,” she said, and Grace came 
forwards—“ am La witch, Aunt Hickson?” she 
said; for her aunt, stern, harsh, unloving as she 
might be, was truth itself, and Lois thought— 
so near to delirium had she come—if her aunt 
condemned her, it was possible she might indeed 
be a witch. 

Grace Hickson faced her unwillingly. 

“It is a stain upon our family for ever,” was 
the thought in her mind. 

“Tt is for God to judge whether thou art a 
witch, or not. Not for me.” 

“ Alas, alas!’’ moaned Lois; for she had 
looked at Faith, and learnt that no good word 
was to be expected from her gloomy face and 
averted eyes. ‘The meeting-house was full of 
eager voices, repressed, out of reverence to the 
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place, into tones of earnest murmuring that 
seemed to fiJl the air with gathering sounds of 
anger, and those who had at first fallen back 
from the place where Lois stood were now 
pressing forwards and round about her, ready to 
seize the young friendless girl and bear her off 
to — Those who might have been, who 
ought to have been, her friends, were either averse 
or indifferent to her; though only Prudence 
made any open outcry upon her. That evil 
cliild cried out perpetually that Lois had cast a 
devilish spell upon her, and bade them keep the 
witch away from her; and, indeed, Prudence 
was strangely convulsed when once or twice 
Lois’s perplexed and wistful eyes were turned 
in her Sate, Here and there girls, women 
uttering strange cries, and apparently sufferin 
from the same kind of convulsive fit as that whic 
had attacked Prudence, were centres of a grou 
of agitated friends, who muttered much an 
savagely of witchcraft, and the list which had 
been taken down only the night before from 
ILota’s own lips. They demanded to have it 
made public, and objected to the slow forms of 
the law. Others, not so much or so immediate] 
interested in the sufferers, were kneeling promos | 
and praying aloud for themselves and their own 
safety, until the excitement should be so much 
quelled as to enable Dr. Cotton Mather to be 
again heard in prayer and exhortation. 

And where was Manasseh ? What said he ? You 
must remember that all the stir of the outery, 
the accusation, the appeals of the accused, all 
seemed to go on at once amid the buzz and din 
of the people who had come to worship God, 
but remained to judge and upbraid their fellow- 
creature. Till now Lois had only caught a 
glimpse of Manassech, who was apparently trying 
to push forwards, but whom his mother was 
holding back with word and action, as Lois 
knew she would hold him back, for it was not 
for the first time that she was made aware how 
carefully her aunt had always shrouded his 
decent reputation among his fellow citizens from 
the least suspicion of his seasons of excitement 
and incipient insanity. On such days, when he 
himself imagined that he heard prophetic voices 
and saw prophetic visions, his mother would do 
much to prevent any besides his own family from 
seeing him; aud now Lois, by a process swifter 
than reasoning, felt certain, from her one look 
at his face, when she saw it, colourless and de- 
formed by intensity of expression, among a num- 
ber of others all simply ruddy and angry, that 
he was in such a state that his mother would in 
vain do her utmost to prevent his making him- 
self conspicuous. Whatever force or argument 
Grace used, it was of no avail. In another 
moment he was by Lois’s side, stammering with 
excitement and giving vague testimony, which 
would have been of little value ina a od court 
of justice, and was only oil to the smouldering 
fire of that audience. 

“ Away with her to gaol “Seek out the 
witches!” ‘The sin has spread into all house- 
holds!” “Satan is in the very midst of us!” 
“Strike and spare not!” In vain Dr. Cotton 
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Mather raised his voice in loud prayers, in which 
he assumed the guilt of the accused girl, no one 
listened, ull were anxious to secure Lois, as if 
they feared she would vanish from before their 
very eyes; she, white, trembling, standing quite 
still in the tight grasp of strange, fierce men, 
her dilated eyes only wandering a little now and 
then in search of some pitiful faee—some pitiful 
face that among all those hundreds was not to 
be found. While some fetched cords to bind 
her, and others, by low questions, suggested new 
accusations to the distempered brain of Pru- 
dence, Manasseh obtained a hearing once more. 
Addressing Dr. Cotton Mather, he said, evidently 
anxious to make clear some new argument that 
had just suggested itself to him: “Sir, in this 
matter, be she witch or not, the end has been 
foreshown to me by the spirit of prophecy. 
Now, reverend sir, if the event be known to the 
spirit, it must have been foredoomed in the 
councils of God. If so, why punish her for 
doing that in which she had no free will ?” 

“Young man,” said Dr. Mather, bending 
down from the pulpit and looking very severely 
upon Manasseh, “teke care! you are trenching 
on blasphemy.” 

“T donot care. L[say it again. Either Lois 
Barclay is a witch, or she is not. If she is, it 
has been foredoomed for her, for I have seena 
vision of her death as a condemned witch fer 
many months past—and the voice has told me 
there was but one escape for her, Lois—the 
voice you know ie ” his excitement he 
began to wander a little, but it was touching to 
see how conscious he was that by giving way he 
would lose the thread of the logical argument 
by which he hoped to prove that Lois ought not 
to be punished, and with what an effort he 
wrenched his imagination away from the old 
ideas, and strove to concentrate all his mind 
upon the plea that, if Lois was a witch, it had 
been shown him by prophecy; and if there was 
prophecy there must be foreknowledge ; if fore- 
knowledge, foredoom; if foredoom, no exercise 
of free will, and, therefore, that Lois was not 
justly amenable to punishment. 

On he went, plunging into heresy, carmg noi 
—growing more and more passionate every in- 
stant, but directing his passion into keen argu- 
ment, desperate sarcasm, instead of allowing it 
to excite his imagination. Even Dr. Mather 
felt himself on the point of being worsted in the 
very presence of this congregation, who, but a 
short half-hour ago, looked upon him as all but 
infallible. Keep a good heart, Cotton Mather! 
your opponent’s eye begins to glare and flicker 
with a terrible yet uncertain light—his speech 
grows less coherent, and his arguments are 
mixed up with wild glimpses at wilder revela- 
tions made to himself alone. He has touched 
at the limits, he has entered the borders of 
blasphemy, and with an awful ery of horror and 
reprobation the congregation rise up, as if one 
man, against the blasphemer. Dr. Mather 
smiled a grim smile, and the people were ready 
to stone Manasseh, who went on, regardless, 
talking and raving. 
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“Stay, stay!” said Grace Hickson. (All the 
decent family shame which prompted her to con- 
ceal the mysterious misfortune of her only son 
from public knowledge done away with by the 
sense of the immediate danger to his life.) “Touch 
him not. He knows not what he is saying. 
The fit is upon him. I tell you the truth before 
God. My son, my only son, is mad.” 
They stood aghast at the intelligence. The 
grave young citizen who had silently taken his 
part in life close by them in their daily lives— 
not mixing much with them, it was true, but 
looked up to, perhaps, all the more—the 
student of abstruse books on theology fit to 
converse with the most learned ministers that 
ever came about those parts—was he the same 
with the man now pouring out wild words to 
Lois the witch, as if he and she were the only 
two present. A solution of it all occurred to 
them. He was another victim. Great was the 
power of Satan! Through the arts of the devil 
that white statue of a girl had mastered the 
soul of Manasseh Hickson. So the word spread 
from mouth to mouth. And Grace heard it. 
It seemed a healing balsam for her shame. 
With wilful, dishonest blindness she would not 
see—not even in her secret heart would she 
acknowledge that Manasseh had been strange, 
and moody, and violent long before the English 
girl had reached Salem. She even fouad some 
specious reason for his attempt at suicide long 
ago. He was recovering from a fever—and 
though tolerably well in health, the delirium had 
not finally left him. But since Lois came how 
headstrong lie had been at times! how unrea- 
sonable! how moody! What a strange delu- 
sion was that which he was under of being 
bidden by some voice to marry her! How he 
followed her about, and clung to her, as under 
some compulsion of affection! And over all 
reigned the idea that, if he were indeed suffer- 
ing from being bewitched, he was not mad, and 
might again assume the honourable position he 
had held in the congregation and in the town, 
when the spell by which he was held was 
destroyed. So Grace yielded to the notion her- 
self, and encouraged it in others, that Lois 
Barclay had bewitched both Manasseh and 
Prudence. And the consequence of this belief 
im those days was, that Lois was to be tried, 
with little chance in her fayour, to see whether 
she was a witch or no; and if a witch, whether 
she would confess, implicate others, repent, and 
live a life of bitter shame, avoided by all men, 
and cruelly treated hy most ; or die impenitent, 
hardened, denying her crime upon the gallows. 
And so they dragged Lois away from the con- 
gregation of Christians to the goal to await her 
trial. I say “dragged her,” because, although 
she was docile enough to have followed them 
whither they would, she was now so faint as to 
require extraneous foree— poor Lois! who 
should have been carried and tended lovingly in 
her state of exhaustion, but, instead, was so 
detested by the multitude, who looked upon her 
as an accomplice of Satan in ail his evil doings, 
that they cared no more how they treated her 
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than a careless boy cares how he handles the 
toad that he is going to throw over the wall. 
When Lois came to her full senses she found 
herself lying on a short hard bed in a dark 
square room, which she at once knew must be a 
part of the city goal. It was about eight feet 
square, it had stone walls on every side, and a 
grated opening high above her head, letting in 
all the light and air that could enter in about a 
square foot of aperture. It was so lonely, so 
dark to that poor girl, when she came slowly and 
painfully out of her long faint. She did so want 
human help in that struggle which always super- 
venes after aswoon; when theeffort is to clutch 
at life, and the effort seems too much for the 
will, She did not at first understand where she 
was; did not understand how she came to be 
there, nor did she care to understand. Her 
physical instinct was to lie still, and let the 
hurrying pulses have time to calm. So she shut 
her eyes once more. Slowly, slowly the recol- 
lection of the scene in the mecting-house 
shaped itself into a kind of picture before her. 
She saw, as it were, within her eyelids, that sea 
of loathing faces all turned towards her, as 
towards something unclean and loathly. And 
you must remember, you who in the nineteenth 
century read this tale, that witchcraft was a real 
terrible sin to her, Lois Barclay, two hundred 
years ago. The look on their faces, stamped on 
heart and brain, excited in her a sort of strange 
sympathy. Could it, oh God !—could it be true 
that Satan had obtained the terrific power over 
her and her will, of which she had heard and 
read ? could she indeed be possessed by a demon 
aud be indeed a witch, and yet till now have been 
unconscious of it ? And her excited imagination 
recalled with singular vividness all she had ever 
heard on the subject—the horrible midnight 
sacrament, the very presence and power of Satan; 
every angry thought against her neighbour, 
against the impertinences of Prudence, the over- 
bearing authority of her aunt, the persevering 
erazy suit of Manasseh, the indignation—only 
that morning, but such ages off in real time—at 
Faith’s injustice. Oh, could such evil thoughts 
have had devilish power given to them by the 
father of evil, and, all unconsciously to herself, 
have gone forth as active curses into the world! 
And so on the ideas went careering wildly 
through the poor girl’s brain—the girl thrown 
inward upon herself. At length the sting of 
her imagination forced her to start up impa- 
tiently. What wasthis? A weight of ironon 
her legs—a weight stated afterwards, by the 
gaoler of Salem prison, to have been “not more 
than eight pounds.” lt was well for Lois it was 
a tangible ill, bringing her back from the wild 
illimitable desert in which her imagination was 
wandering. She took hold of the iron, and saw 
her torn stocking her bruised ankle, and 
began to ery pitifully out of strange compassion 
with herself. They feared, then, that even in 
that cell she would find a way toescape. Why, 
the utter ridiculous ienpansillilty of the thing 
convinced her of her own innocence and 
ignorance of all supernatural power; and the 





heavy iron brought her strangely round from the 
delusions that seemed to be gathering around her. 

No! she never could fly out of that deep 
dungeon ; there was no escape, natural or super- 
natural, for her, unless by man’s mercy. And 
what was man’s mercy in such times of panic? 
Lois knew that it was nothing ; instinct more 
than reason taught her that panic educes 
cowardice, and cowardice cruelty. Yet she cried, 
cried freely, and for the first time, when she 
found herself ironed andchained. It seemed so 
cruel, so much as if her fellow-creatures had 
really learnt to hate and dread her—her, who 
had had a few angry thoughts, which God forgive, 
but whose thoughts had never gone into words, 
far less into actions. Why, now she could love 
all the household at home if they would but 
let her; yes, even yet, though she felt that it 
was the open accusation of Prudence and the 
withheld justifications of her aunt and Faith 
that had brought her to her present. strait. 
Would they ever come and sec her ? would kinder 
thoughts of her, she who had shared their daily 
bread for months and months, bring them to see 
her, and ask her whether it were really she who 
had brought on the illness of Prudence, the de- 
rangement of Manasseh’s mind ? 

No one came. Bread and water were pushed 
in by some one, who hastily locked and un- 
locked the door, and cared not to see if he put 
them within his prisoner’s reach, or perhaps 
thought that physical fact mattered little to a 
witch. It was long before Lois could reach 
them, and she had something of the natural 
hunger of youth !eft in her still, which prompted 
her, lying her length on the floor, to weary her- 
self with efforts to obtain the bread. After she 
had eaten some of it the day began to wane, 
and she thought she would lay her down and 
try to sleep. But before she did so the gaoler 
heard her singing the Evening Hymn— 

Glory to thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light. 
And a dull thought came into his dull mind that 
she was thankful for few blessings if she could 
tune up her voice to sing praises after this day 
of what, if she were a witch, was shameful de- 
tection in abominable practices, and if not 
Well, his mind dem short at this point in his 
wondering contemplation. Lois knelt down 
and said the Lord’s Prayer, pausing just a little 
pefore one clause, that she might be sure that in 
her heart of hearts she did forgive. Then she 
looked at her ankle, and the tears came into her 
eyes once again, but not so much because she 
was hurt, as becanse men must have hated her 
so bitterly before they could have tiated her so. 
Then she lay down, and fell asleep. 

The next day she was led before Mr. Hathorn 
and Mr. Curwin, justices of Salem, to be ac- 
eused legally and publicly of witchcraft. Others 
were there accused like her. And when the 
prisoners were brought iv, they were cried out 
at by the abhorrent crowd. The two Tappaus, 
Prudence, and one or two other girls of the 
same age were there, in the character of victims 
of the spells of the accused. 
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were placed about seven or eight feet from the 
justices, and the accusers between the justices 
and them; the former were then ordered to 
stand right before the justices. All this Lois 
did at their bidding with something of the won- 
dering docility of a child, but not with any hope 
of softening the hard, stony look of detestation 
that was on all the countenances around her, 
save those that were distorted by more _pas- 
sionate anger. Then an officer was bidden to 
hold each of her hands, and Justice Hathorn 
bade her keep her eyes continually fixed on him, 
for this reason—which, however, was not told 
to her—lest, if she looked on Prudence, the 
girl would either fall into a fil, or ery out that 
she was suddenly and violently hurt. If any 
heart could have been touched of that cruel 
multitude, they would have felt some compassion 
for the sweet young face of the English girl, 
trying so meekly to do all that she was bidden, 
her face quite white, yet so full of sad gentle- 
ness, her grey eyes, a little dilated by the very 
solemnity of her position, fixed with the intent 
look of mnocent maidenhood on the stern face 
of Justice Hathorn. And thus they stood in 
silence one breathless minute. Then they were 
bidden to say the Lord’s Prayer. Lois went 
through it as if alone in her cell; but, as she 
had done alone in her cell the night before, she 
made a little pause before the prayer to be for- 

iven as she forgave. And at this instant of 


esitation—as if they had been on the watch for 
it 7 


all cried out upon her for a witch, and 
when the clamour ended the justices bade Pru- 
dence Hickson come forwards. Then Lois 
turned a little to one side, wishing to see at 
least one familiar face, but when her eyes fell 
upon Prudence the girl stood stock-still, and 
answered no questions, nor spoke a word, and 
the justices declared that she was struck dumb 
by witchcraft. Then some behind took Pru- 
dence under the arms, and would have forced 
her forwards to touch Lois, possibly esteeming 
that as a cure for her being bewitched. But 
Prudence had hardly been made to take three 
steps before she struggled out of their arms, 
and fell down writhing as ina fit, calling out 
with shrieks, and entreating Lois to help her, 
and save ber from her torment. Then all the 
girls began “to tumble down like swine” (to 
use the words of an eye-witness), and to cry out 
upon Lois and her fellow-prisoners. These last 
were now ordered to stand with their hands 
stretched out, it being imagined that if the 
bodies of the witches were arranged in the form 
of across they would lose their evil power. By- 
and-by Lois felt her strength going, from the 
unwonted fatigue of such a position, which she 
had borne patiently until the pain and weari- 
ness had forced both tears and sweat down her 
face, and she asked, in a low, plaintive voice, 
if she might not rest her head for a few moments 
— the wooden partition. But Justice 

athorn told her she had strength enough 
to torment others, and should have strength 
oe to stand. She sighed a little, and bore 
on, the clamour against her and the other ac- 





cused increasing every moment ; the only way she 
could keep herself from utterly losing conscious- 
ness was by distracting herself from present 
pain and danger, and saying to herself verses of 
the Psalms as she could remember them, ex- 
pressive of trust in God. At length she was 
ordered back to gaol, and dimly understood that 
she and others were sentenced to be hanged for 
witchcraft. Many people now looked eagerly 
at Lois ,to see if she would weep at this doom. 
If she had had strength now to ery she might-— 
it was just possible that it might—have been con- 
sidered a plea in her favour, for witches could 
not shed tears, but she was too exhausted and 
dead. All she wanted was to lie down once 
more on her prison-bed, out of the reach of men’s 
cries of abhorrence, and out of shot of their 
cruel eyes. So they led her back to prison, 
speechless and tearless. 

But rest gave her back her power of though: 
and suffering. Was it, indeed, true that she 
was to die? She, Lois Barclay, only eighteen, 
so well, so young, so full of love and hope as 
she had been till but these little days past. What 
would they think of it at home—real, dear home 
at Barford, in England? There they had loved 
her; there she had gone about, singing and re- 
joicing all the day long in the pleasant meadows 
by the Avon side. Oh, why did father and 
mother die, and leave her their bidding to come 
here to this cruel New England shore, where no 
one had wanted her, no one had cared for her, 
and where now they were going to put her to a 
shameful death as a witch? And there would be 
no one to send kindly messages by to those she 
should never see more. Never more. Young 
Lucy was living, and joyful—probably thinking 
of her, and of his declared intention of coming 
to fetch her home to be his wife this very 
spring. Possibly he had forgotten her; no one 
knew. A week before she would have been in- 
dignant at her own distrust in thinking for a 
minute that he could forget. Now, she doubted 
all men’s goodness for a time ; for those around 
her were deadly, and cruel, and relentless. 

Then she turned round, and beat herself with 
angry blows (to speak in images), for ever 
doubting her lover. Oh! if she were but with 
him! Oh! if she might but be with him! He 
would not let her die; but would hide her in 
his bosom from the wrath of this people, and 
carry her back to the old home at Barford. 
And he might even now be sailing on the wide 
blue sea, coming nearer, nearer, every moment, 
and yet be too late after all. 

So the thoughts chased each other through 
her head all that feverish night, till she clung 
almost deliriously to life, and wildly prayed that 
she might not die; at least, not just yet, and 
she so young ! 

Pastor Tappau and certain elders roused her 
up from a heavy sleep late on the morning of the 
following day. All night long she had trembled 
and cried, till morning light had come peering 
in through the square grating up above. It 
soothed her, and she fell asleep, to Pe awakened, 
as I have said, by Pastor Tappau. 
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“ Arise!” said he, scrupling to touch her, 
from his superstitious idea of her evil powers. 
« It is noonday.” 

“Where am 1?” said she, bewildered at this 
unusual wakening, and the array of severe faces 
all gazing upon her with a 

“You are in Salem gaol, condemned for a 
witch.” 

“ Alas! I had forgotten for an instant,” said 
she, dropping her head upon her breast. 

“ She fon been out on a devilish ride all 
night long, doubiless, and is weary and per- 
plexed this morning,” whispered one, in so low 
a voice that he did not think she could hear; 
but she lifted up her eyes, and looked at him, 
with mute reproach. 

“ We are come,” said Pastor Tappau, “to ex- 
hort you to confess your great and manifold sin.” 

“My great and manifold sin,” repeated Lois 
to herself, shaking her head. . 

“Yea, your sin of witchcraft. If you will 
confess, there may yet be balm in Gilead.” 

One of the elders, struck with pity at the 
young girl’s wan, shrunken look, said, that if 
she confessed, and repented, and did penance, 
that possibly her life might yet be spared. 

A sudden flash of light came into her sunk, 
dulled eye. Might she yet live? Was it yet 
in her power? Why no one knew how soon 
Ralph Lon might be here to take her away for 
ever into the peace of a new home! Life! Oh, 
then, all hope was not over—perhaps she might 
yet live, and not die. Yet the truth came once 
more out of her lips, almost without any exer- 
cise of her will. 

*T am not a witch,” she said. 

Then Pastor Tappau blindfolded her, all un- 
resisting, but with languid wonder in her heart 
as to what was to come next. She heard people 
enter the dungeon softly, and heard whispering 
voices ; then her hands were lifted up a» made 
to touch some one near, and in an instant she 
heard a noise of struggling, and the well-known 
voice of Prudence shrieking out in one of her 
hysterical fits, and screaming to be taken away 
and out of that place. It seemed to Lois as if 
some of her judges must have doubted of her 
guilt, and demanded yet another test. She sat 
down heavily on her bed, thinking she must be 
in a horrible dream, so compassed about with 
dangers and enemies did she seem. Those in 
the dungeon—and by the oppression of the air 
she perceived that they were many—kept on 
eager talking in low voices. She did net try to 
make out the sense of the fragments of sen- 
tences that reached her dulled brain, till all at 
ouce a word or two made her understand they 
were discussing the desirableness of applying the 
whip or the torture to make her confess, and 
reveal by what means the spell she had cast upon 
those whom she had bewitched could be dis- 
solved. A thrill of affright ran through her ; 
and she cried out, beseechingly, 

“T beg you, sirs, for God’s mercy sake, that 
you do not use such awful means. I may say 
anything—nay, I may accuse any one if I am 
subjected to such torment as I have heard tell 





about. For I am but a young girl, and not very 
brave, or very good, as some are.” 

It touched the hearts of one or two to see her 
standing there; the tears streaming down from 
below the coarse handkerchief tightly bound 
over her eyes; the clanking chain fastening the 
heavy weight to the slight ankle; the two hands 
held together as if to keep down a convulsive 
motion. 

“Look !” said one of these. “She is weep- 
ing. They say no witch can weep tears.” 

But another scoffed at this test, and bade the 
first remember how those of her own family, the 
Hicksons even, bore witness against her. 

Once more she was bidden to confess. The 
charges, esteemed by all men (as they said) to 
have been proven against her, were read over to 
her, with all the testimony borne against her in 
proof thereof. They told her that, —— 
the godly family to which she belonged, it ha 
been decided by the magistrates and ministers of 
Salem that she should have her life spared if she 
would own her guilt, make reparation, and submit 
to penance ; but that if not, she, and others con- 
victed of witchcraft along with her, were to be 
hung in Salem market-place on the next Thurs- 
day morning (Thursday being market day). And 
when they had thus spoken they waited silently 
for her answer. It was a minute or two before 
she spoke. She had sat down again upon the 
bed meanwhile, for indeed she was very weak. 
She asked, “ May I have this handkerchief un- 
bound from my eyes, for indeed, sir, it hurts me?” 

The occasion for which she was blind- 
folded being over, the bandage was taken off, 
and she was allowed to see. She looked pitifully 
at the stern faces around her, in grim suspense 
as to what her answer would be. Then she spoke : 

“Sir, I must choose death with a quiet con- 
science rather than life to be gained by alie. I 
am not a witch. I know not hardly what you 
mean when you say I am. [have done many, 
many things very wrong in my life ; but I think 
God will forgive me them for my Saviour’s sake.” 

“Take not His name on your wicked lips,” said 
Pastor Tappau, enraged at her resolution of not 
confessing, and scarcely able to keep himself 
from striking her. She saw the desire he had, 
and shrank away in timid fear. Then Justice 
Hathorn solemnly read the legal condemnation 
of Lois Barclay to death by hanging, as a con- 
victed witch. She murmured something which 
nobody heard fully, but which sounded like a 
prayer for pity and compassion on her tender 
years and friendless estate. ‘Then they left her to 
allthe horrorsof that solitary, loathsome dungeon, 
and the strange terror of approaching death. 

Outside the prison walls the dread of the 
witches, and the excitement against witchcraft, 
grew with fearful rapidity. Numbers of women, 
and men, too, were accused, no matter what 
their station of life and their former character 
had been. On the other side, it is alleged that 
upwards of fifty persons were grievously vexed 
by the devil, and those to whom he had im- 
parted of his power for vile and wicked con- 
siderations. How much of malice, distinct, un- 
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mistakable personal malice, was mixed up with 
these accusations, no one can now tell. The dire 
statistics of this time tell us that fifty-five 
escaped death by confessing themselves guilty, 
one hundred and fifty were in prison, more than 
two hundred. accused, and upwards of twenty 
suffered death, among whom was the minister 
I have called Nolan, who was traditionally 
esteemed to have suffered through hatred of his 
co-pastor. One old man, scorning the accusa- 
tion, and refusing to plead at his trial, was, ac- 
cording to the law, pressed to death for his con- 
tumacy. Nay, even dogs were accused of witch- 
craft, suffered the penalties of the law, and are 
recorded among the subjects of capital punish- 
ment. One young man found means to effect 
his mother’s eseape from confinement, fled with 
her on horseback, and secreted her in the Blue- 
berry Swamp, not far from Taplay’s Brook, in 
the Great Pasture; he concealed her here in a 
wigwam which he built for ber shelter, provided 
her with food and clothing, and comforted and 
sustained her until after the delusion had passed 
away. The poor creature must, however, have 
suffered dreadfully, for one of her arms was 
fractured in the all but desperate effort of 
getting her out of prison. 

But there was no one to try and save Lois. 
Grace Hickson would fain have ignored her al- 
together. Such a taint did witcheraft bring upon 
a whole family, that generations of blameless life 
was not at that day esteemed sufficient to wash 
it out. Besides, you must remember that Grace, 
along with most people of her time, believed 
most firmly in the reality of the crime of witch- 
craft. Poor, forsaken Lois, believed in it her- 
self, and it added to her terror, for the gaoler, 
in an unusually communicative mood, told her 
that nearly every cell was now full of witches; 
and it was possible he might have to put one, if 
more came, in with her. Lois knew that she 
was no witch herself; but not the less did 
she believe that the crime was abroad, and 
largely shared in by evil-minded persons who 
had chosen to give up their souls to Satan; and 
she shuddered with terror at what the gaoler 
said, and would have asked him to spare her this 
companionship if it were possible. But some- 
how her senses were leaving her, and she could 
not remember the right words in which to form 
her request, until he had left the place. 

The only person who yearned after Lois—who 
would have befriended her if he could—was 
Manassch : poor, mad Manasseh. But he was so 
wild and outrageous in his talk, that it was all 
his mother could do to keep his state concealed 
from public observation. She had for this pur- 
Es given him a sleeping potion; and, while he 
ay heavy and inert under the influence of the 
poppy-tea, his mother bound him with cords to 
the heavy, antique bed in which he slept. She 
looked broken-hearted while she did this office, 
and thus acknowledged the degradation of her first- 
born—him of whom she had ever been so proud. 

Late that evening Grace Hickson stood in 
Lois’s cell, hooded and cloaked up to her eyes. 
Lois was sitting quite still, playing idly with a 





bit of string one of the magistrates had dropped 
out of his pocket that morning. Her aunt was 
standing by her for an instant or two in silence, 
before: Lois seemed aware of her presence. Sud- 
denly she looked up, and utiered a little ery, 
shrinking away from the dark figure. Then, as 
if her ery had loosened Grace’s tongue, she began : 

“Lois Barclay, did I ever do you any harm ?” 
Grace did not know how often her want of 
loving kindness had pierced the tender heart of 
the stranger under her roof; nor did Lois re- 
member it against her now. Instead, Lois’s 
memory was filled with grateful thoughts of how 
much that might have been left undone, by a less 
conscientious person, her aunt had done for her, 
and she half stretched out her arms as to a friend 
in that desolate place, as she answered, 

“Oh no, no! you were very good! very 
kind !” 

But Grace stood immovable. 

“I did you no harm, although I never rightly 
knew why you came to us.” 

“T was sent by my mother on her death-bed,” 
moaned Lois, covering her face. It grew darker 
every instant. Her aunt stood, still and silent. 

“Did any of mine ever wrong you?” she 
asked, after a time. 

“ No, no; never, till Prudence said——Oh, 
aunt, do you think L am a witch?” And now 
Lois was standing up, holding by Grace’s cloak, 
and trying io read her face. Grace drew herself, 
ever so little, away from the girl, whom she 
dreaded, and yet sought to propitiate. 

* Wiser than I, godlier than I, have said it. 
But, oh, Lois, Lois! he was my first-born. 
Loose him from the demon, for the sake of Him 
whose name I dare not name in this terrible 
building, filled with them who have renounced 
the hopes of their baptism; loose Manasseh 
from his awful state, if ever 1 or mine did you a 
kindness !” 

“You ask me for Christ’s sake,” said Lois. 
“T can name that holy name—for oh, aunt! 
indeed, and in holy truth, I am no witch; and 
yet I am to die—to be hanged! Aunt, do not 
let them kill me! I am so young, and I never 
did any one any harm that I know of.” 

“Hush! for very shame! This afternoon | 
have bound my first-born with strong cords, to 
keep him from doing himself or us a mischief— 
he is so frenzied, Lois Barelay, look here!” 
and Grace knelt down at her niece’s feet, and 
joined her hands as if in prayer—“ I am a proud 
woman, God forgive me! and I never thought 
to kneel to any save to Him, And now I kneel 
at your feet, to pray you to release my children, 
more especially my son Manasseh, from the 
spells you have put upon them. Lois, hearken 
to me, and I will pray to the Almighty for you, 
if yet there may be mercy.” 

“T cannot do it; 1 never did you or yours 
any wrong. How can I undo it? How can 1?” 
And she wrung her hands in intensity of con- 
viction of the.inutility of aught she could do. 

Here Grace got up, slowly, stiffly, and sternly. 
She stood aloof from the chained girl in the re- 
mote corner of the prison cell near the door, 
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ready to make her escape as soon as she 
had cursed the witch, who would not, or 
could not, undo the evil she had wrought. 
Grace lifted up her right hand, and held it up 
on high, as she doomed Lois to be accursed for 
ever, for her deadly sin, and her want of mercy 
even at this final hour. And, lastly, she sum- 
moned her to mect her at the judgment-seat, and 
answer for this deadly injury done to both souls 
and bodies of those who had taken her in, and 
received her when she came to them an orphan 
and a stranger. 

Until this last summons, Lois had stood as 
one who hears her sentence and can say nothing 
against it, for she knows all would be in vain. 
But she lifted her head when she heard her 
aunt speak of the judgment-seat, and at the 
end of Grace’s speech she, *too, lifted up her 
right hand, as if solemnly pledging herself by 
that action, and replied : 

* Aunt! I will mect you there. And there 
you will know my innocence of this deadly 
thing. God have mercy on you and yours !” 

Her calm voice maddened Grace, and making 
a gesture as if she plucked up a handful of dust 
off the floor, and threw it at Lois, she cried : 

Witch! witch! ask merey for thyself—I 
need not your prayers. Witches’ prayers are 
read backwards. 1 spit at thee, and defy thee!” 
And so she went away. 

Lois sat moaning all that night through. 
“God comfort me! God strengthen me!” was 
all she could remember to say. She just felt 
that want, nothing more,—all other fears and 
wants seemed dead within her. And when the 
— brought in her breakfast the next morning, 
1e reported her as “gone silly ;” for, indeed, 
she did not seem to know him, but kept rocking 
herself to and fro, and whispering softly to her- 
self, smiling a little from time to time. 

But God did comfort her, and strengthen her 
too. Late on that Wednesday afternoon, they 
thrust another “witch” into her cell, bidding 
the two, with opprobrious words, keep company 
together. The new comer fell prostrate with 
the push given her from without; and Lois, not 
recognising anything but an old ragged woman 
lying helpless on her face on the ground, lifted 
her up; and lo! it was Nattee—dirty, filthy 
indeed, mud-pelted, stone-bruised, beaten, and 
all astray in her wits with the treatment she 
had received from the mob outside. Lois held 
her in her arms, and softly wiped the old brown 
wrinkled face with her apron, crying over il, as 
she had hardly yet cried over her own sorrows. 
For hours she tended the old Indian woman— 
tended her bodily woes; and as the poor 
scattered senses of the savage creature came 
slowly back, Lois gathered her infinite dread of 
the morrow, when she, too, as well as Lois, was 
to be led out to die, in face of all that infuriated 
crowd. Lois sought in her own mind for some 
source of comfort for the old woman, who shook 
like one in the shaking palsy at the dread of 
death—and such a death. 

When all was quiet through the prison in the 
deep dead midnight, the gaoler outside the door 





heard Lois telling, as if toa young child, the 
marvellous and sorrowful story of one who died 
on the cross for us and for our sakes. As lon 
as she spoke, the Indian woman’s terror seeme 
lulled; but the instant she paused, for weari- 
ness, Nattce cried out afresh, as if some wild 
beast were following her close through the 
dense forests in which she had dwelt in her 
youth. And then Lois went on, saying all the 
blessed words she could remember, and comfort- 
ing the helpless Indian woman with the sense of 
the presence of a Heavenly Friend. And in 
contains her, Lois was comforted ; in strength- 
ening her, Lois was strengthened. 

The morning came, and the summons to come 
forth and die came. They who entered the cell 
found Lois asleep, her face resting on the 
slumbering old woman, whose head she still 
held in her lap. She did not seem clearly to 
know where she was when she awakened; the 
silly” look had returned to her wan face; all 
she seemed to know was that somehow or 
another, through some peril or another, she had 
to protect the poor Indian woman. She smiled 
faintly when she saw the bright light of the 
April day; and put her arm round Nattee, and 
tried to keep the Indian quiet with hushing, 
soothing words of broken meaning, and = 
fragments of the Psalms. Nattee tightened her 
hold upon Lois as they drew near the gallows, 
and the outrageous crowd below began to hoot 
and yell. Lois redoubled her efforts to calm 
and encourage Nattee, seemingly unconscious 
that any of the opprobrium, the hootings, the 
stones, the mud, was directed towards her her- 
self. But when they took Nattee from her 
arms, and Jed her out to suffer first, Lois seemed 
all at once to recover her sense of the present 
terror. She gazed wildly armund, stretched out 
her arms as if to some person in the distance, 
who was yet visible to her, and cried out once 
with a voice that thrilled through all who heard 
it, “Mother!” Directly afterwards the body of 
Lois the Witch swung in the air, and every one 
stood, with hushed breath, with a sudden wonder, 
like a fear of deadly crime, fallen upon them. 

The stillness and the silence were broken by 
one crazed and mad, who came rushing up the 
steps of the ladder, and caught Lois’s body in 
his arms, and kissed her lips with wild passion. 
And then, as if it were true what the people be- 
lieved, that he was possessed by a demon, he 
sprang down, and rushed through the crowd, 
out of the bounds of the city, and into the dark 
dense forest, and Manasselh Hickson was no 
more seen of Christian man. 

The people of Salem had awakened from 
their frightful delusion before the autumn, when 
Captain Holdernesse and Ralph Lucy came to 
find out Lois, and bring her home to peaceful 
Barford, in the pleasant country of England. 
Instead, they led them to the grassy grave where 
she lay at rest, done to death by mistaken 
men. Ralph Lucy shook the dust off his feet in 
quitting Salem, with a heavy, heavy heart ; and 
lived a bachelor all his life-long for her sake. 

Long years afterwards Captain Holdernesse 
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sought him out to tell him some news that he 
thought might interest the grave miller of the 
Avonside. Captain Holdernesse told him that 
in the previous year, it was then 1713, the sen- 
tence of excommunication against the witches 
of Salem was ordered in godly sacramental 
meeting of the church to be erased and blotted 
out, and that those who met together for this 
purpose “ humbly requested the merciful God 
would pardon whatsoever sin, error, or mistake 
was in the application of justice through our 
merciful High Priest, who knoweth how to have 


unacquainted with, and not experienced in, mat- 
ters of that nature. 

We do heartily ask forgiveness of you all, 
whom we have justly offended ; and do declare, 
according to our present minds, we would none 
of us do such things again on such grounds for 
the whole world; praying you to accept of this 
in way of satisfaction for our offence, and that 
you would bless the inheritance of the Lord, that 
he may be entreated for the land. 

Foreman, Tuomas Fisk, &c. 





compassion on the ignorant, and those that are 
out of the way.” He also said that Prudence | 
Hickson — now woman grown—had made a/| 
most touching and pungent declaration of sor- | 
row and repentance before the whole church, for | 
the false and mistaken testimony she had given | 
in several instances, among which she particu- | 
larly mentioned that of her cousin Lois Barclay. 
To all which Ralph Lucy only answered, 

* No repentance of theirs can bring her back | 
to life.” 

Then Captain Holdernesse took out a paper, 
and read the following humble and solemn de- 
claration of regret on the part of those who | 
signe? it, among whom Grace Hickson was 
one . 

“ We, whose names are undersigned, being, | 
in the year 1692, called to serve as jurors in 
court at Salem, on trial of many who were by | 
some suspected guilty of doing acts of witceh- 
craft upon the bodies of sundry persons; we 
confess that we ourselves were not capable to 
understand, nor able to withstand, the mysterious 
delusions of the powers of darkness, and prince | 
of the air, but were, for want of Seiten in 
ourselves, and better information from others, 
prevailed with to take up with such evidence 


against the accused, as, on further consideration, | 


and better information, we justly fear was in- 
sufficient for the touching the lives of any (Deut. 
xvii. 6), whereby we fear we have been instru- 
mental, with others, though ignorantly and un- 
wittingly, to bring upon ourselves and this people 
of the Lord the guilt of innocent blood; which 


sin, the Lord saith in Scripture, he would not | 


ardon (2 Kings, xxiv. 4), that is, we suppose, 
in regard of his temporal judgments. We do, 
therefore, signify to all in general (and to the 


surviving sufferers in special) our deep sense of, | 


and sorrow for, our errors, in acting on such 
evidence to the condemning of any person; and 
do hereby declare, that we justly fear that we 
were sadly deluded and mistaken, for which we 
are much disquicted and distressed in our 
minds, and do tl 

first of God for Christ’s sake, for this our error ; 
and pray that God would not impute the guilt of 
it to ourselves nor others; and we also pray 
that we may be considered candidly aud aright 
by the living sufferers, as being then under the 
power of a strong and general delusion, utterly 


verefore humbly beg forgiveness, | 


To the reading of this paper Ralph Lucy made 
no reply save this,even more gloomily than before: 

“All their repentance will avail nothing to 
my Lois, nor will it bring back her life.” 

Then Captain Holdernesse spoke once more, 
and said that on the day of the general fast, ap- 
pointed to be held all through New England, 
when the meeting-houses were crowded, an old, 
old man with white hair had stood up in the place 
in which he was accustomed to worship, and had 


handed up into the pulpit a written confession, 


which he had once or twice essayed to read for 
himself, acknowledging his great and grievous 
error in the matter of the witches of Salem, and 


praying for the forgiveness of God and of his 


people, ending with an entreaty that all then 
present would join with him in prayer that his 
past conduct might not bring down the dis- 
pleasure of the Most High upon his country, 
his family, or himself. That old man, who was 
no other than Justice Sewall, remained standing 
all the time that his confession was read; and 
at the end he said, “ The good and gracious God 
be pleased to save New England and me and my 
family.” And then it came out that for years 
past Judge Sewall had set apart a day for humilia- 
tion and prayer to keep fresh in his mind a sense 
of repentance and sorrow for the part he had 
borne in these trials, and that this solemn anni- 
'versary he was pledged to keep as long as he 
lived, to show his feeling of deep humiliation. 
Ralph Luey’s voice trembled as he spoke. 
* All this will not bring my Lois to life again, 
or give me back the hope of my youth.” 
But—as Captain Holdernesse shook his head 
(for what word could he say, or how dispute what 
was so evidently true)—Ralph added, “ What is 
| the day, know you, that this justice has set apart?” 
“The twenty-ninth of April.” 
| Then on that day will I, here at Barford in 
| England, join my prayers as long as I live with 
the repentant judge, that his sin may be blotted 
out and no more had in remembrance. She 
| would have willed it so.” 





On Thursday next will be published, price 5s. 6d., 
bound in cloth, 
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